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ADVERTISEMENT 



THE following Jheets were at fir ft defigned 
for a Jhort introduSfum to a work of a 
more particular nature j but growing up- 
on the author* s hands, till they exceeded the reajbn^ 
able Jize of a preliminary differ tat ion, he judged 
them large enough to make afeparate treatife. Tie 
courfe of his enquiries kd him infinfibly to an un- 
known country, a fcene wild and dariiifi-a: ptii'\ 
verb ; where it was no lefs difficult to find'fh&^i^i'. 
than, if it could be found, to perjwade Soffin^M'M' 
follow him, nbo^ the ta(k was intricate, long, and 
tedious, yet he jhall think it afufficient recompence 
for all his pains, if he has opened the voay to truth. 
At the fame time, he is not fo vain, as to affiime 
the charaSier of an infallible guide, HoefubjeB, 
to be treated as it ought, requires greater abilities, 
than he can pretend to be mafter of-, greater depth 
in fciences, languages, hiftory, both ancient and 
modern. If he has had the good fortune only to 
point out the road, and make it eafier to thofe who 

come 



rTr-.^\^^' 



come after him j // is all the merit that he can 
' claim^ and perhaps more than will be granted 
him. 

Ihe heathen Mythology is a free and often Chafe y 

where men of letters are privileged to Jport^ and 

purfue the game^ each according to his fancy. As 

the author has taken this liberty himfelf fo he 

means not to interrupt the diverfon of others : nor 

will be difpleafed with them for ftarting a new 

fchemcy even direSfly oppofite to his. He is not 

bigot ted to an opinion y nor defirous of entering in-^ 

to contrauerfv, therefore if lome fhall let them- 

':\'jfehii'id^frauey that the Gods never had a being -; 

..ijr.i-ytj/i&g' hady that they came from Pheniciay 

V ?IS^;^>L.*^ Ethiopia 5 he can wijh them all fuccefs 

in their endeavours. And providedy thatfo many 

and plaufible reafons Jhall be brought in favour of 

their hypothefisy as he has produced for his -y can 

be contenty that what he has here faidy ftjall pafs 

for nothing. 
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OF 

THE FIRST 

INHABITANTS, LANGUAGE, RELIGION, 

LEARNING AND LETTERS 

OF 

EUROPE. 



WE are aflured from the very beft authority, 
that for an a^, or two, after the Floud, 
the whole world was of One Speech ; and 
that this unity was broken about the time 
of the di^>erfion of mankind. Since the firft confufion of 
tongues, reafon and experience teach us, that languages, 
like ftreams flowing from the fame fountain, for a while 
continue pure and unmixt; till by deviating from each 
other in tiieir courfes, and by recdving adventitious fup- 
pHes, they become at laft entirely different: the nearer 
therefore we can trace them to the fountain head, the 
greater aflinity we find between them. 
^r r EHverfity of languages begins with Dia- 

{lA n IpJ^ \t€c&y or different modes of utterance. The 
organs of fpeech are differently framed by 
nature in diflerent climates and countries ; and even in 

the 



a Of the Firft InhabitcmtSy Language^ 

the fame country, fome men pronounce their words broad- 
er, fbfter, harder, quicker or flower, than others: and 
fbme are unable to pronounce this or that letter. Thefe 
accidents, by example and imitation, bring on a change 
of vowels and confonants; whence a language fbon be- 
comes very unlike to what it was at firft. fiut whea we 
add to this the increafe of words, which new arts, new 
cufloms, produced ^ the privilege mankind has always ta- 
ken of lengthning or abridging words at pleafure; the 
care that fome nations took to improve their language; 
to add harmony to their periods, by compound words, by 
fbnorous terminations, inflexions of nouns and verbs, and 
other properties of grammar and rhetorick : Thofe, which 
were only dialeds bef(M%, are now fb di^uifed, that they 
become different languages. 
I? u ^ M.1 J The Qrigin of the difierent languages 

KX '* ^""P? ^»ft •» Hsht for an«4 ^ 
/ -r • veiy firft inhabitants, tf Europe was peo- 

pled) as it ieems to have been^ before the invention of 

(i) Shipping, or at leaft before the art was gnmrn oom^ 

( I ) The Ark of Noah, which fome have thought was cfefigned for a Ia]n«- 
pie of fhip-building, was wrought in an inland country, and might be a 
proof, and memorial, that people had faved themielves upon the irfitcr in 
time of a deluge ; an event, which they had reaibn to expedt, would nover 
happen again, and therefore it could be no ful:^e<fi: for imitation. Shipping 
was certamlv the invention of a maridme people, not found out till ages aN 
ter the flooa ; and probably in the Ifles of the iEgean foa : nor coufad k h% 
brought to any tolerable perfection, till long after the dilperfion ^f mankind. 
The firft great fleets we hear of, were thofe of Saturn and Minors, both in 
Crete ; but the firft navigations were made in hollowed trees, boats, and fmaU 
veflUs, by coafting near the fhoar, and it was long before men ventui^ iar 
out to fea. Such veflels were utterly unfit for tranlporting cx^onies, witii 
their implements, provifions, catde, and odier incumbrances, nor can be 
tho^g^ to have been ufed for that purpofe, fo early as <^e firft mi^'a/dom 

'' mon: 
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moH: it is not probable, that large colonies from Afia 
could at firft come any other way than by land, or over 
frozen lakes and rivers ; and therefore the Northern and 
Eaftem parts received the firfl inhabitants. 
«^ . /. In the divifion of the countries after 

«y f •'the Floud, the North Eaftern, as it feems, 

•^ ^ * fell to the fliare of Japhet and his feven 

fbns ; and have ever fince proved a moft fruitful and in* 
exhauflible nuriery of mankind. The North has been 
called the Great Hive, from whence the inhabitants of 
three parts of the globe were propa^ted. For not only 
(i) Europe and Afia, but the vaft continent of (2) Ame- 
rica, is with good reafbn (uppofed to' have been peopled 
from hence. So wonderfully did nature cooperate with 
the patriarch's benedi<^on, Godjhall enlarge yapbet, 
E. ^ . . . 7 f It would be a vain attempt to fix 
faTJIhe^^ the time, when Europe be^ to be 
J ^" inhabited; let it fufiice to know, 

^ "^ * that it could not happen till after 

the dilperfion in the days of Phaleg. And I think that 
the whole, even to the extremities of the continent, might 
have been peopled in a Century or two, after they began 
to move. The progrefs of diffisrent ^milies ieekuig new 
feats is aptly compared to the agitation of the fea; to 

( i) NuUa Europit fert genSy nee Afi^y qtdn a feptentrione promanmerit. hide 
fropagines profeSa populorum qmbus Europe AJueque pleraqiu partes confit^ fite* 
runt. Scftbia igitUTy qiue ad feptentrumemj omnes ftrmt gentes evomtdt cum fids 
Unguisj qtue Europam & Afiam inundarunt. Ut autem vaftiffima iSa Sgthaum 
regiofuity (^ lateparreSa ad mentem & occidentenh verfiis meridiem eruSando va- 
rias bine in Europay inde in Afidy proJkxii gentes. Salmaf. de Helleniftica. pag. 
366. 

(2) Joh. de Laet. Not. ad Grotii Diflert de Gent Aineric. Amfiel. 
1643. 8vo. 

B waves 



4 Of the Frrfi InhaUtatUs^ Language^ 

waves impdling one anotber, and spreading wider (till at 

diej go. The firft undtslatioii^is elFaced by a iecond, and 

that bjr a third, and io osi\ till all at kft fubfiding in a 

calm, no vifible traces remain of any. 

^. , How many Aicceflions of people might 

Ctmmertam the ^^^ «y .^ ^j^ ^^^^^^^ .^^^ ^^^ 

ji^ people of it is in^ffiUe to con:^ute. The firft, 
iLurope, ^^ appear upon record, are called by 

the Greeks (i) Cimmerians, who are £dd to have been 
(2) driven out of their country by an inundation ; which 
to me is one argument of their veiy great antiquity. For 
thofe fabulous traditions that conv<e)r to us any imperfbd 
tiodoes of the general deluge, &ch as the Aories ^ Ogyges 
and Dencalioa, feem to belong to the mofl early times 
wherem iads woe remembered. 

<— .^ . .The Cimmerians have left their name 

i ,. in thcBoiponis, and town Cimmerium 

were y . ^^^ ^ Etmne Sea, where probably 

were dbeir £rft haibttataons in Europe. And ftom hoice 

(i) The fiift Aodce of the Cimmerians occurs in Homer Odyfll a. v. 14. 
who ddcribes diem as a people living in peipetual darfcnefs, and in the road to 
the vtfemal K^OHS. Tne'Brftacoountofdidraietions isfoundinEufebiiis 
Owon. buurfus m 4fism Anmtimm farittr ^ CiMmtrionm. This he places 
about a ^lundced years after die Tn^an war. Herodotus mentions another 
irruption .into Afia, in ihe tame of Cyaxares and Pfammitichus. But their 
firft migrations are unknown, and muft have happened many hundreds of 
years before the ddeft of thefe incurfi<n)8. 

(-2) ^Qv ^f^an ommtt fufit^ TffmftfMeiii ^lOJ^Sr Ix ? nmr. Strabo Lib. VII. 
^.^92. Strabo here ipeaiu of the inhsdntants jof the Cimibric Cherfonefe or 
Jutland, and efteems Uie account dtogedter fsdndous. But as Ephorus, Po- 
Monius, and odiers before him, thoumt thefe the fame people widi die Cim- 
merians of the Tauric Cherfonefe } w inundation mentioned was probably 
an old tradition derived from their anceftors } fince it caa by no means agree 
To'die Cimbrians. 

the 
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the reft of Europe feems to have been peopled ; either by 
voluntary motions of the Cimmerians, or when th^ were 
pu£hed forward by their neighbours. Many queflions have 
been raifed about the word Cimmerians ; as whether they 
were fo called from Gomer eldeft ion of Japhet, as if they 
were (i) Gomerians ; and whether they were the fame vidth 
the Cimbrians as (2)Strabo, (3) Plutarch, and other Greek 
writers were of opinion. They were without diipute fome 
of thofe roving northern people, whole firft migrations 
were of too early a date, to come within the Sphere of 
(4) Grecian hiftory. And as to their name, I thmk they 

(i) Goiwius Becanus Antiqu. Antwerp. Lib. IV. p*374>375- Camdcit 
Proleg, de Britan. Pczron Antiq. of Nations. 

(2) ''ibvrLjtm A\t Ktfjifiieioi fjmyahhji m7% Iv tJ BoMp^ iUMt^ iAm%^ jq^ ti{i4duQt 

fiiX^ ^^'^ ihSfifiomf^ Sttabo Lib. XI. "Ov h»^eA)ui imf w «*^(y7tr o7 Kifj£^^ 
^ A^'x^i ^ «^ liw MtuZitf mAaum r£^T«W' i/jr hieiye^r i wi K//A^ec«r xAw^tM Bt^m* 
f ©^9 oTor Kjij£eiXjof9 K/^,u<eetf< 'rif K/^f«r IfouAoarmf ? 'E^XIcmvt. Idem Lib. 7. 

(3) KifAfuelc^Y ft || ij;^;^, Wt* 'i K/f4ffav, 5x ^ tf<« 4BCJ'«»r>f«<*/*'«'- Plutaich. 

in Mario, abpot. — K^po/, if-nr^f^tm Kt{A(jaeiw. Steph. Byzant. de Urb. 

Op3w Y.t^w^ s^ Bo^M. Dionyf. Perieg. Ver. 167. 
TdjJpH, C^* $ xjhvtui <u KififAneloiy td ^xju^kop cdy^. Euftath. in loc. Cimmerians 
ieems to me to be only the older name of the Scythians, and common to all 
the Northern nations. Kimmer^ Kimber^ Kempery and Kmpfery may mean on- 
ly a Souldier^ or Man of War. 

(4) That the Greeks had but a very imperfeft knowledge of the ISforth* 
ern nations in the time of Herodotus, appears from the fourth book of his 
hiftory ^ the account of them there given being not to be depended upon, 
nor believed by Henxlotus himfelf. Several particulars of his relation are 
merely poetical fables, fiich as "The air of die Hyperboreans being darken- 
** ed with feathers ;" which the hiftorian himfelf could explain by the falling 
of Snow : "The Gryphons, who guarded the Gold country j** which may 
have a poetical meaning, not fo eaSly accounted for as the foitner : " The 
** Arimaipians or peopfe with one eye," which may allude to the Scythian 
manner of taking aim m fliooting, by dofing the other. So lays Eufiathius. 
AijjJxor J Morfmt Xr^w [Arimalpios] ^FOftfl^M, Atw 74a»7«7»i onv ^fww* ^ Sti- 
epy o^^^^^Kim^ :4^ 70 «c^V Tie*) fio?J/ui fi^^f. Comm. in Dion. Peri^. v. 31. He- 
rodotus feems to acknowledge diat he took his account chiefly from the 

B 2 three 
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may be iafely comprehended under the common one of 
(i) Scythians, given by the ancient Greeks to all the 
Northern nations in general. 

-^ o 1. Hiftory informs us that the (2) Scythians 

^ ^ were alwap reputed a moft ancient peo- 

^ * pie ; and that they difjputed the prize of 

antiquity with other nations. S. Epiphanius, recounting 
the ieveral inftitutions, tenets, and herefies that prevailed 
in the world, and reducing them to chronological order, 

three books of Aimafpian verfes^ written by Arifleas the Proconnefian, who 
lived feveral hunclreds oi years before him, and was older than Homer j and 
by ibme thought to have been his mailer : Strabo calls him a jugler, «ritp 
>i«r« Tvr fli^x^. Lib. XIII. p«589. be that as it will, he was the firfl, that 
we can trace, who gave the Greeks any account of the Northern nations. 
The Cyclopes of the poets, were of the higheft antiquity, as being the Sons 
of Coelus and Terra. Vid. Hefiod. Theog. v. 139. And Strabo tells us that 
Homer took his one-eyed Cyclopes from the Scythian Hiftory, and the Ari- 
maipian veries of Arifteas. ii^ Ji ti^ui *m fiorofji^jJ/nif Kixxetinf tx 'f Zxvdrxiir 1^- 

m Aasias Ue9xmn^&. Geogr. lib. L pag. 21. This 0iews from what quar- 
ter the oldeft fables of the Greeks were derived. I am not ignorant, that 
Suidas brings Arifteas down to the time of Cyrus and Crcefus \ but chufe 
rather to abide by the authority of Strabo. 

Xtfip^yotV n^Mti^^f Ki(j£f^f jQCf Te/iiwag. Niceph. Gregoras Hift. Lib. 11. de Scy- 

this. ,<^ff^ >ef i^ ilw ^ cefp^«u«r I^94uw¥ Jj^«er» ian^ 7« «e^V BoppAr ^ucpif W y^eifM 
if) hpifutif Sxx/'dacr ItfJ^xTy « lii/Mufkf^ if^Ofjum^OTj ts%eP {t W ? '^^ ianfdUf ye^mof^ 

jfgj^pfi^ l^Sv iftTl^fj^tinf :4^ 'dui i}fouu. Strabo Lib. I. p« 33* "Amrms fiiy J)i vif 
49e9^m^ff MifSf 0/ TretAoioi ^£>>iuMv avy^wpSif 'SMu^d^ y^ KfATo-Sxi/^tf^ ijot^vr. Idem 

Lib. XL p. 507. Timonax an ancient hiftorian, or geographer, reckoned 
Fifty different nations of Scythia. Utr ^ Xmu^^ i^ wrnuuf-m Ttf^H^ ht»)^ 
h ^Jrt» 4*1 Xx/j^f. Schol. in ApoU. Argonaut. Lib. IV. v. 320. 

(2) Fuere ^adm temporibus [Nini] atuiquioresy Vexores rex ^gypti 6? Siytbi^e 
rex Tanais. Juftin. Lib. II. Scftbimm gens aniiquiffima femper babiia: amn- 
quam inter Scftbas & ^gjptios diu contcntio dc generis vetuftate Juerit^-^ld^m 
ibid. 

begins 
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begins with Barbarism and (i) Scythism : .the former 
commencing with Adam, and terminating with Noah ; 
the latter beginning from the Deluge, and lafting to the 
time of Serug great: g:andfether of Abraham. He like- 
wife fays, that thofe, who were afterwards called Scy- 
thians, were the fame people, who built the Tower of 
Babel. This period then from the' Deluge to Serug, is 
properly called the Scythian Age ; tho', as is ulual in 
fuch remote cafes, chronologers may differ about the ex- 
tent and duration of it. 

1% hi 'fh' f ^' Epiphanius could not depart 
7 fL f from the Mofaic hiftory; nor can 

. J any Chriftian deny, that the repara- 

tion of mankind began where the 
Ark refted. We are told by Mofes, that the Ark landed on 
Ararat, which has been commonly taken for Armenia, or 
a mountain in that country; or at leaft for one of the 
mountains on Taurus or Caucafus, between the Cafpian 
and Euxine Seas. This is an errour as old as the time of 
Berofus, and fupported by (2 ) Jofephus ; therefore we are 
not to wonder that it is ft ill (3) believed by Mahometans, 

(i) "hnK <wr» i(M SKxeiKH -nf JiaJhpfi km K^xAMf. Adver. Haer. p. 8. asKT. 

eiSMOS g^ >«» r ngrnuXuvfu u.')(et TO nu'p>«, 19 r SifKj^,* tin ^ n Stpv;^ f«f ¥ ASftiiix 
io4 i''»ef BM^Wtfju^f. Idem p. 9. Am ^ 7dJ x^ifiAitf ? 4>eff tZfthlut tif Kmi» xxOiri- 
ntt iimin»i&»mu vamf rij} fiui j(fifrt Imianm ZKT0AI, XTrywi $ liui TlvfyvjiMary ^9^ 
UKuJb/Met f it£u>v£im. Id. p. 6. 

(2) JofejA. Antiqu. Jud. Lib. I. §.3. & Lib. XX. §. 4. 

(3) Berofus affirmed that the Ark was in being in his time, on the Gor- 
diasan mountains } and that the people brought away, the bitumen or jntch 
that was upon it, and u(ed it by way of amulets. The inhalntants of Geor- 
gia {till make an advantage of the ftory, by fumiihing trnvellers with little 
pieces of black wood, iRmich, they tell them, are relicks of Noah's Ark. 
See Olearius's HolAein Ambailadors Travels. Book VII. p. 403. Mr John 
Struys has given us a view of Ararat, and would perfwade us that he afcend- 

cd. 
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Jews, and Chiiflians. I call it an (i) errour, becaufe a 

(2) learned modem hath proved, I think bqrond contra- 

didion, that Ararat could not be fituated in Armenia, or 

on that part of mount Caucafus. And one obvious reafbn 

muft occur to any one, who reads the hiftory ; which feys 

^^They journeyed from the Eaft to the plains of Shinar ;" 

whereas Armenia lies to the North- Weft of Shinar. 

jt ^ (7) Some Chriftian writers, of great 

Ararat a tnoun- r ^ r 1^ • j r j-^ -. 

^ . . o .L' lame lor learmng, and or dmerent per- 

tam tn ocytbta. ^ r • i- • • ^ -. 

^ iwalions m rehgious pomts, agree to 

place the Ark in Scy thia, on the mountains called Imaus \ 

ed five days journey on the mountain ; being called by ibme religious to the 
aflilbuice of an Hermit, who lived there, and had been as high as the Ark 
on top, and brought away pieces of it ; one of which he gave to Struys as 
a reward for curing him of a rupture : telling him withal how valuable fuch 
a relick would be at Rome, and giving him a Latin certificate of this whole 
interview; which the reader may find printed in Struys's Voyages. Book III. 
c. 10. p. 226. Mr Toumefort met with too many difficulties in alcending, 
and was forced to return before he got half way : and feems to gjvc but lit- 
tle credit to Struys's relation. However the inhabitants afliired him, that 
the Ark was ftill in being, only buried in the Snow. See Tournefort's Voyage 
to the Levant Vol. III. 

(i) Jofeplms de tmmtilms ArmenU fatis mrabiUa f^ 
ca fito tempore tin invenfas. Sed nemo epinor me ideo h^eticum ju£cabit^ Ji de qus 
fide alicubi didntem. Mart. Luther Enarrat. in Gen. Oper. Tom. IV. p. 105. 

(2) Sheringham Dc Anglorum Gentis Orig. pag. 373, 374, &c. 

(3) Wud maps necejfarium eft^ ut quifint mofUes ArareU inquiramus. Efi au^ 
tern communis fentemia omnium fere qmdfint monies Armenia propter maximos mon- 
ies 4fia Caucafiim & Taurwn. Sed mUn verifimiSus videiur fignificwri prinapem 
ommtm mimiium IMjIUM qm dividii Indiam. Ai bunc enim oB magm monies ffoii 
quafiverruue. Nmn quod Area in fisnmo monie qmeveriiy argumenio eji^ qucdtri- 
bus totis me9i/ibus fere decrevermd aqiue^ donee it^ertores monies detegerenturj Uba- 
nusy Tmtus^ Qmafiis, qui IMAI ianquam pedes out ra&ces funij fiaU jUpium 
quq/i bracbiafuni monies Graci^^ (^perttf^nni ufque ad nqftram Hercimam f^ham^ 
snirabHis enim moniium quaji^ propago apparei dskgenier de ns confideranii. Mart. 
Luther. Enarrat. m Gencfin. Pag. 105. v. Wittebcr. 1580. Op. Tom. VII. 
Ararat igitur Taurus eriij qua parte ai J^ Mnore difcedens ad inaum ufque per- 
Jingit. Gerop. Becanus. Indo-Scythica. Pag« 479. 

flretcbing 
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ftretching from North to South, and dividing Tartary, in- 
to what Ptolemy calls Scythia within Imaus, and Scythia 
beyond Imaus. Here too our moft judicious (i) Sir Walter 
Raleigh places it, juft where Taurus, Paropamifus, or 
CaucaTus inter{e<^ the Imaus, in about thirty five, or 
thirty fcven, degrees of north latitude. By this he ob- 
viates two objedticms that might be made to Scythia> vi?. 
The journeying fi-om the Eaft ; and that <^ Noah's plant- 
ing the Vine. Again, if we are to fuppofe, as the tenour 
of the hiftory feems to imply, that the Ark refted on the 
highefl ground, and the mountains began firil to be in- 
habited; we fhall find none higher than the Scythian. 
The Caucafean mountains, as they are commonly called, 
betwe^i the Cafpian and Bu:idne, muft be confiderably 
lower than the Riph^ean, and other Scythian mountains^ 
fi-om whence the rivers after a long and rapid courfe dif- 
charge therafelves into thofe two feas. The (2) height of 
the ground the Scythians urged in their diipute with thr. 
Egyptians, and brought it as the chief argument for the 
antiquity of their nation ; and the Egyptians, or at leaft 
other good judges,* acquieiced in the proof. The Cauca- 
fean mountains, as they approach to join the Imaus, are 
known to rife gradually higher ; and (3),Ptolemy obfeyyes 

(i) HiAonr ef the Wdrld. Bbok 1. Ch»p. 7. %. 10. 

(2) ^vtifl mimts ^undam ten^e fiAmirff p-efiaii^ 
fuam^ fmUm dtcitrrtntibus amis frimum deteStm ; bumllimo out em fob eatidem 
Mpiem daa^me immarattm : is fHotUo prm fuaque pars ttrroKum ficcatajity tatUo 
frius afmaSa gtneratt ctep^. Pom Scfthiam aaee editiorem tmmus tarts <^, iit 
t$ai3a fimmuL Hi nata m MtetOm, turn dm»de m Pmtiam §^ Mgyftittm mare de- 
turratu. — Mr mtur argument fuftratis Mgyptm^ aiUiqidorK femper Stytha vifi. 
JwftinHift.Lib-n. 

■ (3) "^ ^ i<*f«<^*3 "^ 'Bnw Ifiut* «fi«< SKvdW» rm, n im-nUmmfg. ^tm^tfttm. 
Ge(%rapiL. Lib.YI c. 14.. 

that 
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that ^^ The mountains of Scythia within Imaus, and thofe 

"that lye more eaftward of the Hyperboreans, were re- 

" markable for their height/' 

cT-i . . n J The learned have taken no notice 

The mountain called r ^- i i.- u /i -i 

^7 n^ cT* ot one particular, which Itrikes me 

the otoTte Tower. u t rr^v. xm 

very much : I mean, The Mountain 

called, as I fuppofe from its figure, the (i) Stone Tower ^ 
mentioned by Ptolemy, where he fpeaks of Imaus, as ly- 
ing in thirty three degrees of north latitude. I will not 
pofitively affirm, that the Ark refted on this mountain, 
tho' the thing is not (2) improbable ; but the reader per- 
haps may pardon my curiofity, if I take it to be the very 

(1) Kflti i iiffXifj^pof Aidiiro^ Hupyor i^fi^ fkt, Ky. GeOgr. Lib.VI. C. 12. 

(2) All accounts of the great delugp agree in this, ^^That the Ark, or 
"^^ Ship, landed on a high mountain :" Nicolas Damalcenus, as he is quoted 
by Jofephus, calls this mountain "Bar is near Minyas in Armenia:" but 
no geographer mentions fuch a mountsun, in his defcription of that country. 
The word Baris with the Greeks has various fignifications, and amongft the 
reft means a Ship, a Tower, or any great edifice. BAP12. a^^uufH J m nup>«r 
%^ liw KhirUjj^ 719^ T9 fA^ &m TTOXXSr Afn^irai, BAPfilS. T«;^, nxoiee, Stdau , hlhoji^ ITuf- 
70/, 2^aipa<* 77yff 5 >^^y^cny cu fitjoKau 39 -CiaiCtt^oi Tntiod. Etym. Magnum. With 
the Jews it only fignified ^ Stone Tower, or Fortification. BAP12 verbum ^5%«- 
eror FaUfiin^y ufque hodie Domus ex onmi parte conctufit, & in modum adificata 
Turrium, ac Manium Publicorumj Boe^wr appellantur. Hieronym. Epift. Crit. de 
Nom. Hebr. Thus the fortrefs adjoining to the Temple, repaired by He- 
rod, and firnamed Antonia in honour of M. Antony, was called Baris, or 
The Citadel. // was called Baris ^^w Birah, which word among the eaftern na- 
tions Jignified a Palace^ or Royal Cajile j and in this fenfe it is often ufed in thofe 
Scriptures of the Old Teftamenty which were written after the Baiyloni/h captivity ; 
as in Danielj Ezra, Chronicles j Nehemiah^ and EJiher\ which Jhews it to have 
been borrowed from the Chaldeansy and from them brought into the Hebrew Ian-" 
guage. The Sepfuagint often renders^it by the word Baris. And in this fenfe it is^ 
that this fortrefs^ under the AfmoneanSy was called Baris, that is the Birah, or 
Royal Palace of the prince. Prideaux Connexion. Par. II. Book V. Of the 
fame Scythian originalfeem to))e the words Bar and Bro of the Celtes, Bujij 
and Bynij of the Saxom, for a Fortified Eminence \ and the nJf>of, or Tower 
of the Greeks. 

pattern^ 
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pattern, of what the projedors defigned to buiM in the 

plains of Shinar. 

rrr r L From Scythia then came thofe 

loe meamnsr of the ^ r ^ i u- u * i: n. 

^ ^ o .!• iwarms or people, which at nrit 

"^ Itocked all Europe, and m iucceed- 

ing times depopulated many parts pf it. As they were 
different families, and became in time different flates and 
kingdoms, th^ mufl have ufed different languages, or at 
leafl different diaJeds of the fame mother tongue; and 
this could be no other than the language of (i)Japbet. 
The various names under which they are mentioned in 
hiftory, were probably taken from their different (2) lead- 
ers or heads of famihes, who often gave names to the 
countries where they fettled; and which again were as 
often changed by new mafters; but that general one of 
Scythians y n-om their arms, from their ifaength and {kill 
in managing the Bow ; for it feems to mean no more than 
(3) Shooters at Bowtnen. 

(i) The memory of Japhet was preferred among the atident Greeks, as 
appears from their Ji^etus, whom they feem to call the Father of Speech 

and Language. aSno^ -iia r ntKcuSr lAnfiTQS /tir AftfiiAi Aiy&t rgSr if i, fv- 
mai! (,S* if/jt79t t^ 7» oXoy -^for i-mrtfi^ Itaumt vt in' oSc ^ * fmi. Phumut. De 
Nat. Deor. pag.41. Ed. Gale. 

(2) Procopius makes the fame remark upon the different Goths of his 
time. *dwi 7* ou-nlf ^ fMt Ttftdnuf v| (ui AnSa 10 nit ft S) &WW ti mXeuk l^Avr, 
iyo/MMt ^ vfte/p iSf tnisMf iyfimtiStieH sifggMfidu. Bell. Vandal. Lib. I. c. 2. lif 4i 
iiit^itt JtauSif pt Sx(/d« hnfut^utttt iJi^ '$ Iv-ne- Stiabo Lib. X. p. 5II> 

(3) Salmafius forms the Greek word Swisw from Tiru, Tidut ridm, by ap- 
pofition of the .Solic Siptu. De Helleniftica. Pag. ^6g. But this derivation 
feems too far ftrained ; it is tnort eafy perhaps to find it in thdr own lan- 
guages, as in the Saxon 8cyran and Sceoran. StgittarCy Co VttOty whence 
8ceoca ScotSt the proper name of the Irifli, ^om Nennius calls in Latin 
Sgtbo!^ the Saxons Sceocan, Scyttan, and Scyrrifc, which is likewiie S<y- 
tbiam. And fo the Dutch Scattait the Welch Tfcot, means both Scots and 
Scythians. See Camden Proleg. de Scotis. Amgrim Jonas upon the Runic 

C letter 
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ScytBam the fame , 7^^" "^ T"^ ^' 

let It he temembered^ that the firft in- 
habitants of Greece were (i) Btrborians ; by which word^ 
I imagine^ the older Greeks always meant Scythians, it 
being the common epithet beftowed upon that people; 
in£}much that the terms Barbarian and Scythian are in a 
m^oner (2) fynonymous. In later times, it is true, the 

letter ^ has this remark. ^ vocahir YR, 4 qM Uiftra fddam putant Tflandos 
vocarij quod in eorum Unguay quam alitsfit frequentior. Nee bujus elemeiUi noioHQ 
mdtum a^udifj Yr bender bogie /. e. Yr fignat Arcuro intenium ; quo imfri- 
m» fthtntur Irlifndi. WornouLit. Run.c.i7. p,toi. The firft Hercules^ out crf^ 
whom the Gretka have made ib many, was renowned for his Bow» and n^ 
be allowed to have been a Scythian, fince the fable ia Herodotus makes him 
Amethlng mM^^ Ae gpand&ther of the Scythians^ Scythes, from whom the 
convoy was denosnimi^ beu^ the youngeft aS throe fons of Hercules^ 
aad pitferred to rei^ for his greater ilreng^ in drawing his father's Bow. 
Herod. lib. IV. Diodor. Lib. II. 

Bi^l^r ^Jif Jilt w i ^ft;ift0a fi^^tfr ifg/ntxi^L BofCJifm ^*f p& W 4r«A«u(r. Strabo 

Lib.Vn. p.321. 

(2) Commentators have been much perplexed about that verfe in St Paul's 
Epiftles, Colo£ c.$. v. 11. "i^n it^WtMw ^^ uJ^q^^ ^tkju^fm w i/*^^^ 
n ^ lfia ^ w ^^idufi, SiKtf lAovdifMr. Where there is an aotithefis, feeminglv intend- 
ed to be earri^ on thioughoiit, but in which the text, as it now ftands, i^ 
a Kttk diefefllve. The wocd SxMdtr SeyShUm nuiy pofliUy be a Gk^s crept 
into the text, inferted at firft only to exolain the more general word ^ifittfOr 
Barbaifi^mv and perhaps the wkM>le oug^ to be read, fVher^ there is neither 
Gentik on Jewy civcmmt/itm or wteit/atrnqfiwy Greek or Barhariany bond or free. 
Thus I find it in the andeBt Syviac verfion, which, I prefiune, is much okl- 
er than any Greek maavdcripr of the Epiftles now extant. The word "et^tOu* 
txu&oderftood feems> to hs^ givea occafion «i> the corruption. ^'a^fu^K^ in 
die Syriae verficui^ la fiimetimes icndtr'd Arameam or Syrians^ as Ads 20. v. 
21. Rom. ID. ir. i& at other tknea ContUee^: by SJevooi, Beza, and our 
Coglsflbt ttaB0sK<ira» k is as oftsa sendered Ge^i^ tho^^I tlunk miproperly : 
for when ib ii>QpMfiticato7«vi, it iiould MOiraHy m^iif^ Gentiles er Ido- 
kuersy fiich as the Syrians were with re^pcA to Abcatuun. In the Goipel of 
S. Joha €.12. y.20. dbe Syriae lenders kGentHeej and with tids agrees the Go- 
t^ i^xA^n^ wfaicknoiay^ be older than Si Jeravi% by traafladng it 4rtn&3( 

GenteSy 
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Greeks, in xmitatioii of the Egjrptians, called without dif* 
tindion all other nations Barbarous; and therefore the 
Phenicians and Egyptians themlelves, who abounded in 
idence, and brought ooioniss into their country/ are ne- 
vertheless called ibirbamus, upon account of their ^eech. 
But thefe were not the Barbarians, who are (i) faid to be 
older than the Creeks ; for there were natives of Greece, 
long bef(n« the arrival of the Phenicians and Egyptians. 
And who were thofe natives, but the defcendants of the 
firfl inhabitants, that is, Scythians or Barbarians ? Whofo 
language was iikewife the primitive language of the coun- 

Gentes^ and the Saxon JE^a^^ne Etbmci. And die Apoftle all along feems to 
have underflood it in that fenfe, as Rom. i. v. 16. 2. r.9, 10. iCor. 1. v. 
23. unlefs once where he opf)Ofes it to Barbatiauj as Rom. i. ▼. 14* *B»xii»» n 
w UfU^itj ffv^y 7f w «r«6'A/<» \^>Jmf fip* ^cl there it necefiarily means 
Greeks. S. Luke the Apoft]^*s colleague is fo to be underftood, A6ts 14. % h 
18. v.4« 19. v. to. 2t. V.28. as iikewife the Fadiers and latef QitiiUlttl 
writers, oi :^^' Uf ti N^xi< 7, i^ n ''fiAAHN, I fif itAim fiffm^ 'Jiinw li 
ij/^mm i 3iof Kuei@r.^ Clem. Aicxand. Strom. Vl. p. 638. £d« Sylb, nie« m 
EAAHNilN et»r ^Jgut^^or \ltMt9 7% if o duuToJ 'UaHif K/wjoKlfjdf Stej^tt^^ lie EAAH- 

NAK dfinncMr. Socrat.Hift.Eod. Lib. L'cl. And to go no fiirdier than S. 
Epiphanius. baahnizmos xSn' 7»r xei^^ ^ ^*P^X ^of^^Q^ s4J>w rHe eMuao- 
Att76<tff. Re^. ad Epift. Acacii. Kai i^^-w iy^v<h i :^e0^K7ni T IwAuaiuS ^ ¥ £A- 
AHNISMON. Adv. Placref. Lib. I. pSM^. 9. Atid ^ iS Xffkx ^^ '^ AC^i^ i^ ihZ^ 

EAAHNISMOS. Id* ibid Here we fee the word h^^Jmofjie^ or GenttUfm^ ap- 
plied to a people who lived at a time when the Greeks were fcarce known, 
or had a name. Now let me fuppofe diat the Text, in conformity to the 
Syriac verfion, ftood thus in the original: "on vx m^^^^lw 39 i«</£or, ^fenofxi jg 
i^esCu^ ^tM»r^ ^i^QT^ KKof iKl^ei^. Here the word is ufed in both fen- 
fcs, and me proper antidiefis Iikewife preferved, of GefUik and Jew^ Creek 
and BarhartM: but a common tranfcriMr, or even S. Jerom himfelf, i^bt 
eafily take the latter ^i^Iu; to be redundant, thinking it equivalent to Inat 
which went before^ and fo wholly omitted it; and then, tnat the word ti^ 
&tpe' m^ht not Ibnd alone without its opposite, took in Sju!dinr a glofs, tho* 
it only fignified the iame thing* If this is, as it feems to be> a corrupt read- 
ing, I know no other way of accounting for it. 

(l) "On tSy^ BoffCJifm VfSf a^w ntLfH/Jt^fmr net $ ifj$f if^amTici^ Bt^«^. Pla- 
to in Cratylo. VoU L p.425. Ed Scfran. 

C 2 teyi 
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try, though the Greeks were afterwards alhamcd of iiich 
an original. 

tjn p I r ' Yla't perhaps it may be objeded, that 

^ "T. the moft ancient language of Greece was 

were Scytbtam. ^^ ^^^ ^^ j Pdalgians ; a people whofe 

antiquity has made their pedigree ib very obfcure, that 
fbme of the ancients thought, that they fprung from the 
^il; and (2) modem writers, that they came from Phe- 
nicia. The later Greeks were no competent judges in this 
cafe ; for th^ knew no more of the firft peopling of their 
country, than we do of ours. And to fay that the Pelaf^ 
gians were Phenicians, is an affertion, without the leaft 
proof from ancient hiftory. We are told by (3) Herodo- 
tus and (4)Strabo, that the Pelafgtans were great wan* 
derers, and that their fpeech was barbarous; charaders 
fuiting with the Scythians, rather th& any other people. 
And for aught that appears to me, the Pelafgians were 
only a branch of the Northern nations, and the iirft who 
grew i&mous for being a fea&ring people, and from thence 
had their (5) name. 

(1) XlOMry^ T <dfc< ^ "iiiJjtt. JtM*ToU9ur7w ifjfiii^Mm )Sy«rru. Strabo lib.VII^ 

P-327- 

(2) See Mr Jackibn's Chronological Antiquities. Vol. 3. 

(3) To pt TliKM^iur n Ji tttJwiiur tdf^" t* fm UkfM m ify^^i^' n ^ tO^vOJi^ 
mm i(g,fm. Lib. I. §. §6. Hatu el Tlfhiiryei j8(({&tc^ y)Ji»nu> "nrrtf. §. 57* 

(4) Ti»yuT)\dtw $ )u -n^ 7B tbnf iocff VxtutngifHf. Geogr. Lib. XIII. p. 621. 

(5) nEAAsroi nam iiEAAros, The Sea. Sde Bp Cumberland's Orig. Gen- 
Hum Antiqmff. Pag. 295. The radical word is Ttkg or Phtdtg^ fignifying Di- 
vifiony the Sea being the great divider dl people and countries ; eQ>eciaIl7 
the Archipelaeo, or .SIgean Sea, where, as I fuppofe, the word firft took 
its rife. I mi^t, if it was neceilary, ofier another conjedure, that they were 
io caBed from bdng a Divifion, or detachment, from the main body of fbme 
other nation ; and fupport it by a fimilar inftance. For the Parthians are- 
denommated from the Celtic Parth, a part, or Vartlm to di^^de, (the He- 
brew is Farad) being a people by feme means or odier feparatedfrom the 

EaJftern 
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Th P T r ' C I Hiftory marks out two very dif- 
^ ^oj.g* re tinguifhable periods of the Greek 
^ * * tongue. The firft. language was the 

Pda%ic, which in time grew obfolete, and gave place to 
^e Hellenic; fb called from Hellen a Scythian prince, 
iaid to be the fon of Deucalion, who reigned in Theflkly. 
The Hellenic was again fubdivided into feveral dialed 
but not fb altered as to become different languages. Both 
Pelafgic and Hellenic without queftion came from Scythia, 
and from one common root originally ; and the former 
flourifhed in Greece long before the fettlements of thofe 
tranfmarine colonies, under Cecrops, Danaus, Cadmus, and 
others. Nor was it confined to Greece ; but by the Pe- 
lagians or their anceftors, was fpread over Italy, and all 
parts of Europe : and I ^ke it to be the fame which an- 
tiquaries now agree t<i) call the Celtic. This ftill continues 
a living language, and allowing for length of time, and 
diiFerence of countries, I fuppofe,. not much different from, 
the old Pelafgic; 

*m. Ts 11 ' r^ r The Helfenic Greek by mixture- 
Tffe Hellenic Cxreek. r i ji„/ij-j r 

or people, and by Itudied refine** 

ments, became in time a very mixt, but copious and har- 
monious language ; and by its owa merit and the works, 

EaiVern Scythians. They are called. n<y3i/<uM and *</>iJlsr by Stephanus ByTum- 
dnus : And Juftin fays, Sqtbico fermone Parthi Exults Mcuntur. Thoie who can 
celifli neither of thefe etymolomes, may perhaps find fatisfa£tion in the opinion, 
of Bochart and Salmafius, who derive the Pelalgians from Peleg or Phaleg 
himfelf, a de&endant of Sem,. in whofe time the earth was. divided.. S. £pi-' 
phanius obferves that Phaleg and his ion Reu, or Ragau, came into £ur 
rope : 4«u^» if/if Vnyui tltnu ih -n <? Hfehiif x^i/u* nreviuTtf tu vif XxuSiat ftiftit 4^ 
TPK MUTwr tdH«i iwo<n*ei^<miu Hence Salmafius derives., thie Greeks from Ra- 
gau : PeldJ^os i Phaleg., Csf Gr^ecos, five TfM»ft a Rhagau Ji&os ejfe, certa jides^ 
^ ex notmtds in£ciot & reipfa. De Helleniftica, Pag. 342.. 

Ofi 
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of many excellent authors, has been preferved from ccn:^ 
ruption for many ages; and is likely to continue {o for 
€ver. But when refined to the utmoft, it could not other-^ 
wife happen, but that it mud retain many words brought 
in at firft by Barbarians, as (i) Plato affirms. It is there> 
fore an errour in thofe. learned men, who are fond of de- 
riving all words, and efpecially the Northern ones, from 
the Greek ; for this is only going fo far out of the way 
to prove a point : the Greek being not the (2) parent, but 
only a fifler of the Northern languages ; and with as 
much, if not more, jufHce, may be faid to be derived 
fi-om them. One mark of antiquity yet remains in the 
Northern languages, which they had in common with the 
Greek, though it is not to be found in the Roman ; and 
that is the (3) Dual Number in Granunar. This, thoi^h 
extind in Englifh, is ftiU pieferved in the Saicon, Gothic» 
Franco-Teutonic, and in the modern Runic, or Icelandic 

cri ri t. Tjr a The names for the three divifions 

The Celtes or fvelt- r^i. u u t-> At- j 

,7. "^ of the old world, Europe, Ana, and 

ern Scytbtans, ^ ., * ^ u r j • r j 

•^ Libya, are not to be found m lacred 

writ ; nor could the Greek (4) hiftorians difcover, how or 

(i) In Cratylo. ubi fupra. 

(2) Licet vera plurimas originationes videar aifontes Graces rttuUJfe^ nen tamen 
hoc ita velim accipi, fuqfi lingua Jiue partem patres noftri hauferint a Gracis \ ctM 
veritati ma^ videatur confentanaan veteran Gracam Stytbicam^, nee tun ip/am 
qiieaue GotbicoMt ex vetere Scytbia prvoementemt a commtni dliqua engine prema- 
naffe : rmtltique adeo viri lotige doHiJimi iUam potius ex bac^ qufim banc ex ilia de- 
fiimptam cenjeant. Junii Prxf. ad GlofTar. Gothicum. 

(3) Vid. Thorn. Marefchall. Not. in Verfion. Gothicam. Pag. 404, 415, 
416. Et CI. Hickefii Thef. Ling. Septcntr. 

(4) Oif iy^ «v/K£ee>i£i§ i-T oTtv, /u^ Ut/i 7^, vf^/MTU letpietn xtt^, InmvfMtt tpgm 

in/*m hjfy m>, inat vrh i ^^Mt f cu/itw. Herodot. Lib. lY. §. 45. 

when 
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when the began, (i) Ej^orus divided the inhabitants by 
the four cardinal p(»nts, allotting the Eaft to the Indians, 
the South to the ;£thiopians, the Weft to the Celtes, and 
the North to the Scythians. (2) S. Epiphanius calls Eu- 
rope a part of S<ythia ; and (3) Ptolemy calls it Celtica 
or Celto-Galatia. The Celtes then, or Weftern Scythians, 
were the inhabitants of Europe ; the fame with the (4) Ga- 
ktas of the Gredcs, and Galli c^ the Romans ; and even 
thefe (5) Heraclides c^ Pontus caUed Hyperboreans ; a fuf- 
ficient indicaticMi of their Northern cxtradion. But as to 
the meaning of the word, I think we are ftill in the dark : 
for no one can believe, that they defcended from (6)Cel- 
tus fbn of Hercules by Celtina daughter of king ftetan- 
nus, ot fix)m (7) Celtus fon of Polyphemus the Cycloffe 
and Galatea ; and no defcendant of Noah has as yet been 
prcxluced to countenance an etymology. Only (8) Gomer 
is bid to be their founder, as (9) Magog of the northern 
Scythians. I think it cannot be determined, whether the 

{or^r Kiy^t 'J^ «Au \ Mfevor, ^ ibu "jiiMt nma fit Titau^ (Uf» Jhifx/j^eiry to ttcyt rit 
SanXuMut Irikf <y<Hr' 4Kff i'^tw ^ AiSiomt' <acff ^^f^** " KiKnt' ifeff |8«|{«r tutfur 

Xu^Mt. Strafao Lib. I. peg- 3.4. 

(3) To r»< "tZfiimt xiifna. nrouuTif laT nt XxuSiof fiiftt. S. Epiphan. ubi ilipra 
pag.15^. Not. 

(3) *Er pt ocfV B*;^ ten AtC* >? oAjif wwfAtnf *^f/9t>w, -re x^ itiu Kifatj^tMiiar /« 
itumt UfJviM i»fSfm. Quadriparc Lib. II. c. 2. 

(4) (h|« Ji mit autit ii^Keidtu TatJivu ffy^ixtm. KtKnii jeif y^ii 7f a^ 79 ifygmr 

^ «^ mt i»Mf imiMCpm. Pau&n. Attic, pag. 6. Ed. Sylb. 

(5) Vid. Phitarch. in Camillo. 

(6) Vid. Parthcn. Nic. Amat. ego. Diodor. Lib.V. 

(7) Vid* Appian. Bell. Ulyric. 

(8) TW /£" ^ rtuf ifiaJimtn TtuJtms >iatM(dJ^y T^/mpir ^ M^o^'vr, TifMcff itmn. 
Jo&ph. Antiq. Lib. I. 

(9) MayifM 5 f^ ir Mun MttyLyit h^utSirmt ^Khn' ^xiiac Ji i-r auiSi [Grac- 
cis] <9ejMy<i^iJ^»{. Idem Antiqu. Lib..L 

Celt»> 
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Cdtae, or Celto-Scythae, were cotemporary with the Cim* 
merians, or perhaps before them in their migrations ; nor 
whether they were only Cimmerians, who aiTumed that 
name aiter their (ettlements in Europe. If they brought 
it with them from Afia, they fhould feem to be the firft, 
diflinguifhed by a proper name, who dilperfed themfelves 
over thefe Weftem parts. 

fTv a A CnA ^ ^^^ learned and ingenious (i) au- 

-* •'^ -^ J» thor brinss this people originally from 
Titans, were ocy- ^t i. i ^ .r j u • ^u 

.. ' -^ the higher Alia: and has mven them 

a molt prodigious empire, extendmg 
almoft from one end of Europe to the other, and con- 
taining befides immenfe territories in Afia and Afiica. He 
with ibme reafon fixes the centre of this empire in Greece, 
and the Ifles of the Mediterranean : and further proves, 
that Uranus or Ccelus, Saturn, and Jupiter, the firil dei- 
ties of the Greeks, were no imaginary bein^; but the 
true names of Celtic Emperors, who were likewife known 
by the more general one of Titans. The Titans indeed, 
in ftri<Et; propriety of speech, were the offspring of Coelus 
and his filler Terra,- Titaea TrrcJ*, Tit, or Tut, in Hebrew 
and Scythian fignifying Earth', whence they are called 
Tvytms, Gigantes, Terrigerus, or Sons of the Earth ; and, 
I fuppofe, were what both Greeks and Romans meant hf 
Kin^m, Indigent, and Aborigines, Becaule they had no 
knowledge of any people before them : and therefore call- 
ed them the (2) parents of mankind. This opinion has 

(i) DrPezron. Antiquities of Nations. 
(2) A«7»f w «©7»'?" rtrin — Arati Phoenom. V. 1 6. 
O; ii tiefniaM -fifAeur rif TnwKts ^cwiV. Schol. in loc. 

£$ iiuen ]3 man -Ak\ ifkk x^ niofm. Otph. Hymnus in Titones. 

"been 
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becii cotitroirertcd by federal writers, and particularly by 

a very learned (i) one of our own nation ; who fuppo&s 

the Titans to have been Phenicians, or Egyptians, the pof^ 

taity of Ham, and not of Japhet. 

tn nj • • J The Phenician and Egyptian an- 

The Pbemctan and ^. .. t /r j j ^ c 

Ty ^^' A .- ' tiquities nave anorded men or more 

J* * ^ lenned imagination, an oj^xjrtumty 

of diiplaying abundance of curious 

knowledge. And yet^ at the fame time a coimmon under- 

landing may perceive, that the hiftorical records of both 

thofe ancient nations could go no higher than Uranus, Sar 

turn, and the Titans; whc^ anions are likewife the firft 

events mentioned in Grecian hiftory. But when we con- 

fider the turn and humour gf thofe nations; the pride 

they took in (2] arrogating to their ieveml countries the 

origin of human race^ as well as of all arts and fciences ; 

we need not wonder at their claiming the firft God9 cr. 

Heroes, of whom there was any memory, or tradition. 

I think it <:annot be denied, that thefe Gods rdgned over 

all thofe countries ; but it is not certain that thi^ were 

bom in any of them. The Egyptians and Phenicians, k 

muft be owned, are not fb ealily deteded in their preten- 

fions as the Greeks ; who by the many exploits attributed 

to their feveral Gods and Heroes, difcover, that though 

they often went by one name, yet th^ muft have been 

difierent peribns, and lived in very diirerent times ; and I 

(i) Jacklbn's Chronological Antiquities. Vol. 3. pag. 76. 

(2) Mn7»p Aov;^®' «er7if«>«4<Mr <u{mV. Apollon. Ato. lib. 4. y. 268. 
Vide Sanchoniathon Phoenic HifL apud £u&b. Fnep. Evang. lab. I. Dio- 
dor. Sic.Hift,Lib.I. . 

D befieve 
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i)elieve the olddft of diem will alwayis be ibund to have 

been Barbarians or Scythians. 

rrt ^ J 1 ' J It is a thing very well defcrving our 
The Gods claimed ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ 

by all nations. ^^^^^ .^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

ielres upon being defcended from Scythian conquerors. 
Thus the Indian Moguls at prefent boaft of their defcent 
from Tameriane : almoft all the (i) Royal Families of Eu- 
rope claim kindred with the Goths : and we may fee by 
our own (2) hiftory how careful the Saxon princes were to 
trace up their feveral pedigrees to Woden. The Greeks, 
Phenicians, aiKl Egyptians, did the &me thing, only with 
this difference; They would have it thought, that the 
Cods "were natives of their lefpedtive countries ; and I 
make fio doubt, but each one had as good a right to 
than as the other. Either therefore they did not (3) know, 
iir weie'(4)imwillif^to tell, firom whence the Goids came; 

(i) 'Vide Heilfkh Zeeliii Genealog^aiti infigniiuii Eurc^x ImperatonMn, 
Rc;gum, PHndpum, a Gothis dedudba. Reg^otnont. 1563. 8vo. 
X'a) Annales SJucon. Afier Menevenfis. IngulAis. Horendnus Vigprn. 

.(^) "firSv ii)f^iMi %»aSK T QtSht irn A' tin %tmt WrV, intSn 71 -mit li hAo, ix 

: ^hfuempijdtt Z *fir 7t i^ )^, if htw Kiytf. Hcrodot. Lib. II. $. 53. 

^4)-To di^ife'tod (itirioeal the trueniture, ork^ and hiiftoiy, of die 
45ods, feems flo me toiidive been die chief defign <xjdl dteJggvpdan myfte- 
lies, diat have made fb much nolle in die world ; and die GreeKS, and odier 
nations copied, and enlarged the plan. Euhenleros the Meflenian was the 
fiifb, who dsred to divulge the -fecret; aadtaAgfic that the Gods were m»r- 
tal men deified. Generals, Admirals, and Kings : but he only got the name 
of Atheift for his ptuns. Em/w'^ n M<mW« ^tuu^Mt Mffin<u JiJimr, %f a/riit 

Baeaixiiw. Phitarch. de Ifide & Ofiride. Ennhi^ tranflated the Sacred Hiftorj of 
Euhemerus into Latin, which is now loft, but quoted by TuUy, Varro, 
Pliny, Jofephus, La^kantius, Minucius Fdbt, and others. 

for 
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for it was impofllble that th^ fhould be bom in fi> manj 

difFerent places. 

■rj ».. f dlit the Greeks, Phenidans, and E- 

bo^nici mat their country was the birth- 
place of the Gods; for the (i) Atlantaans, mentioned by 
Diodorus, put in the &me claim \ and didr account feems 
to me the mod authentic of any^ and that from which 
the reft wet<e bortowdd. « 'the Atlkttitian» faid, that the 
« Gods were bom among them ; and that Uraous tkdr 
firft King had by fev^al women Pourty Fiire children^ 
Eighteen of which were by Titaea, each having his {tro- 
p^ name, but from their mother t:alled Titans. «-« and 
<< that Uranus had almoft- the Whole world* under his do- 
*< minion, efpecially the Northern and Weftcm parts^'* By 
which laft words fhould feem to be meant, at leaft; ali 
Europe with nOr^erh Afia; and this iddudes die Scy- 
thians, who Were never (2) fubdued by any other peopla 
If ib, Uranus was a Scythian princ«i, ana probdbly a great- 
er potentate, than either T^merlane^ or Oengizchati ; tho* 
by (3) length tif time, and the pretenfions of ib ntany dif- 

( 1 ) ATAirraM -'^- i4«\ ^ iiim 4it em mp' avwlt i^ ««(> -7- /wSbAioA" Ji , 
/U4M$« lis mot "rfw EMnfM* /y} # Aj*j»r nirtf. —— OSpaw Ji fivSl»M)Sa Hf^f^ ^i£Sk{ 

Lib. lU. p*i33> 

(2) iH^eritm A/ue ter qtuefivere Scftb^e^ i^ perpetuo ab aUeno mperio out in- 
tam, mt imiBi mmftre. Juftin. Hift. Lib. IL GtU fiat pp & mtu Gttbi^ 
<UM y&xamler tvitanm frmtmi0Oit, Pyrrius exi$rmf, CtefardtcUnmiit. OroC 
Lib. I. Cv 12. 

(3) 'iif W ft hifuur*. «uitf«h *>« Ji *t)*t ^ "f ^» n y»i f^ < C (fr&ww fdi^V, «4 '■)( 

jM^«t T ;,«;Wr, JifttritSw. Plato lA Ciitia. p. 109. Ed. Serran. 

D 2 ferent 
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ierent nations, his hiftory is quite obicured, and loft in 

&ble. 

rrrt L A 1 ' VfYio thcfe AtUndans were, it 

tno the Atla^mns ^y be w«di whfle to enquire. 

'^^^* Xli ancient geographers afford us 

no light in the cafe; and EHodcmis does not inform us 
from whence he had his relation. He took them to be 
ah African people dwelling near mount Atlas ; but feems 
to have been deceived by the fimilitude of names, or by 
fame febulous traditions^ He has £>rtunately told us, that 
the Amazons were their neighbours; which perhaps indu^ 
ced him to believe, that the oldeft of that name too were 
Africans. But if ever there were any fuch people as the 
Amaizbns, icom aU the accounts that are left, they mufl 
have been a Northern nation. We hear of them as early 
as the Titan war, and the fi^ ^ Troy ; and their adions 
feem to be limited to the Northem parts of Afia and J^u- 
rope. And Diodorus's own account of his African Ama« 
zons, and their wars with the Thradans, is enough to per- 
^;rade us that they were Scythians. It might happen, 
that in fbme particular Scythian flates, the fbvereign power 
fbmedmes devolved upon a female; or might be (i) le- 
gally lodged in that fex. But thfi mofl probable opinion is, 
that the Amazons were only the wives and daughters of 
Scythian warriours, who fought as well as their fathers, 
hufbands and brothers : a cuflom not extin<^ even in the 

(i) See Sir John Ckardin's Travels. EngL FoL Lond. t^Zn. pag. x88. 
IMm MactiJLe ruMuxM^vifj^^ r^na Jmaznmm. Pojnp« Mela. Lib. I. c. 22. 
Smofdbus SUonum gCHtes ctnuimumhar. Qefera JmUcs^ urn differuniy quod Fcmifi0 
^fminhHir. Tadt. de Mor. Gcrm^ 
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time of (i) Mithridatcs, nor to this day: but that they 

were a feparate ftatc of women, is no better than a fable. 

»TT A I » Tii J The Atlantians Kiftory of their 
The Atlanta JJland, ^ ^^^^^ j^^^j ^^^ ^^^^^^ 

and bea, of truth, tho' it is fupported only 

by fabk. (2) Plato has preserved an old Egyptian rumour 
concerning the great Atlantic Ifland; by which undoubt^ 
edly was meant the (iouhtry of the . Atlandans; He &y s it 
was as large as Afia. and Libya, whence (3) fi>me have 
imagined tjiat it was the New World, or America \ thd' 
he adds, that it was fwallowed; up in one day by the O- 
cean, and was never fince to be found ; this indeed looks 
a little fufpicious. Plato took the whole ftoiy from the 
poems of Solon, who learnt it from the Egyptian priefts. 
But as the Egyptians were a people of fertile imagination, 
the (4) authors of Fable; wlwtever hiftory the Greeks re- 
ceived fixim them, was, as I prefume, all perverted iii thio 
manner. I can colled no more &om this incredible fto- 
ry, than that the Egyptians defignedly confounded the 

(^) After the flight of Mithridatcs j among the captives, and hofbges 
lent by the Albanians and Iberians to Fompejr, there were found a great 
niunber of women, who had received as many wounds, as the men. xUd^ 

Mfu^f ik^ TtwodMK ot rf Ji ^jfifuffd ^^kUtv KiJialJmi;. Appian. Bell, Mithrid» pa^. 
242. Ed. Steph. Modem travellers, who treat of the countries on the Norm 
and Eaft fides of the Cafpian fea, unanimoufly agree that the Tartar women 
go to war with the men, and armed in the fame manner. Bafilius Batatzi in 
ms Greek map of the Ca^ian fea, printed at London 1730, fays he faw two 
warriour virgins of the Cafac country, who had been taken pnfoners by the 
Bucharians, inhumanly put to death in cold blood, Vid. Art. 4. 

(2) In his Timaeus and Critias. 

(3) Mercator, Sanfon^ Joh. de Laet. Not. ad Hug. Grot. Orig. Gene 
American, p. 70. Horn. Orig. Gent. Americ. Lib. 2. c. 6* 

(4) AMj7oj«r fwfufMi iZf Aijv^ivf. Tzetzes Allegor. 

hiftory 
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hiftory of the Gods ; and that this country owed its d»- 
ilru^ion more to tlxir priefts, than to the encroachments 
of the Sea. I am therefore of opinion that the Atlantic 
Ifknd, as it is called, was then and fHll is in being ; tho* 
I cannot entirely agree with the learned (i)Olaus Rud- 
heck, who fiom a laudable partiality to his native coun- 
try, has taken a great deal oc* pains Co prove that 8weden 
was the place. I fb far agree with him, That the Atlan^ 
tians could not be inhabitants of Africa, notwithflanding 
the names of the mountain, and of die lea that wafhes 
that coaft ; nor yet can I think that they were of Europe ; 
but of A£a, and hs remote from Scandinavia eafhvard. 
The Atlantic fea might be denominated hotn a people, 
and that people from a man. Atlas is a Northern name ; 
the firfl, of whom we have any knowledge, was the fa- 
mous Aflronomer, and (2) general of the Titan arftiy a- 
H^unft Jupiter; the fame who is thought to have given 
name to the mountain. But (3) Apollodorus, corre^ng 
thofe authors who wrote before him concerning the He{^ 
perides, direds us to look for Atlas, not in Libya, but 
among the Hyperboreans : and (4) others, who place him 
not fb hi Nordi, allot him a feat on mount Caucafus, 
with his brother Prometheus. The Atlantides, or Atlan- 
dans, were his defcendants as all (5) authors are agreed ; 

(i) Vide Adantica. Par. I. Cap,;. 

(2) AtkMi auttnty qm Dux eorum [Titanum] fuity txU fermcem fuper bume- 
Tos impoftdty ^ adhu Scitur cteUmfuJiinere. Hygin. Fab. CX.. 

(3) Tdttm J tr, i'^^Semu «aw, hr AtCiti, i^'Sii "^"A^f^tamt » Tr/ni/io^tK. BiU. 

Lib. II. C.4. %. 10. p. 117. Ed. Gale. 

tma»n» op®*. Dionyf. Halic. Ant. Rom. Lib. I. p. 49. 
(5) Diodorus Siculus, Lib. III. Apollodonis, Lib.III. c. 10. 

and 
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and this was their &mily name, like that of the Titans. 
As Atlas was a man of fcience, and (i) &id to be the firft 
who made a veflel, and navigated the Seas; I make no 
queftion, that he firft gave name to the Atlantic Sea; 
but this liame was anciently of more general iignification 
than at prefent; meaning the Sea that encompailed the 
whole eardi, and was (2) called by the northern people 
The Ocean ; by the ibudiem Afiatics The Great Sea ; and 
by the Greeks the Atlantic and External Sea ; to diftin-^ 
guifh it from the inland feas, Caipian, -Euxine and Medi>- 
terranean ; comprehending all other leas however now de* 
nominated, Hyperborean, Scythian, German, Britiih, In^ 
dian 6cc. The name took its riie in the North or North 
Eaft ; and I fufpe^ that (3] Pliny *s Mare Amakhium o£ 
Hecataeus, was tlie True Mare Manticum of the Titans ; 
and the Sea that £rft b^an to be ib called. When all 

(l) KrMt l^im <9^-nt N«ur h$um}iatim i) lUu ^hofiswr f^^un. Clcin. Alcx. 
Strom. Lib. 1. 

nine &irit» oXAc* *^ Ji vi uv«t aJtvV 

Meex^Vt <u yalifn 19 i^wr iftipit *^^(*a*. Homer. Odyf. A. V. 52. 

(2) iXKEANOS. 'O ifin*(Uf i ikA^ liui •Jim' *«£aeinf ir ? TUvnJk/mie 'isoeuu^ 
n^foaytfeAMn Ji ttm E|i» BiKteScw btimv /a «i mtf^oi ^0lafCJifa>r Slxuwh^ O? $ ¥ Anar 
Miwrftf Mt)ebJtu QiKKtlaf' Oi $ &^w(f ArsarnKn minyif. Stephanus de Urb. Om- 
ttts mm Terra <pue cotitur a vobis at^fta vertidbusy laterihus koior^ qtuedam ^ 
mfida ciramfufa illo mariy futd AtbUmtiam., quod Mtgnumy fuem Oceamtm ^ 
pdlatis in terru. Sonm. Scip. apud Macrob. Lib. U. c. 5. 'h eim/^'» xma^ 
^<{(H7M AxMU'Si. Strabo Lib. 2. 'h Ji MfpoAx BJlMtM, t/g^ liw »uuifJpUii <rfii|^i«0K 
KUfZ p^ hifium AxMivof iq^-tw, x^ t>i/Ml«i 5 Hj'f^f'* *X^ hnnofMi. 'o (th yi "Cmi nit 
AfKTW nit p^ AfKjjxtt vir BJpfMf )Ji}*iwi. »^ Ji tuin li t**f infnhsxxlmgyt ^x'jdtiut £i- 
Kuur&'t ii J\/niumgff Ttf/Mmut 71 i^ Sfntunxif rfiKH-ru. 'O $ auiit S& tifHTnt 1^ K^- 
vm mKoytr 1^ Xlamyitt 7^ N(j(^V> femro/tM^tTw. Agadicm. Geogr. Lib. II. p. 244. 
£d. Gron. 

(3) SeptaitrmaHs Oceamu, Analdnum eum Hecataeus appeUat a Paropamfi 
amtUt ma Scftbiam aOuit, quod rnmen ejus gentis lii^ua Jignifitat Cot^elatum. 
Plin. Hift. Lib.IV. C.13. 

know- 
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knowledge of the Northern biftoiy and geogra^^y was 
loft among the Greeks, and arts ,and faenoes fpr^ more 
Touthward ; that part only of the great Ocean, meafured 
from the Britifh ifles to the Equator, retained the old name 
of Atlantic, (i) 

TT' // h rd ^^^ Titans on account rf the wrongs 

rams efoj ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ mother Titaea, and per- 
y- e t ans. ^^ ^^ themfelves, agreed to (2) dq>oie 
their &ther Uranus : which when they had efiefited, Sa-> 
turn the (3)youngeft, but moft cunmng, of them all, af- 
iumed the empire, upon certain conditions agreed upon 
between him and his eldeft brother Titan. The common 
(4) tradition is, that Titan bound Saturn by an oath, to 
deftroy all his male iflue ; that the empire after his dcr 
ceafe might return to the race of Titan: whence came 
the ^ble. of Saturn's devouring his children. But the . chief 
article^ as I conjecture, was an equal divifion of the pro- 
vinces among them; which not being duly performed, 
from thence enfued all tho& Titan wars with the Gods ; or 
with thofe who took part with Saturn and his fon Jupiter. 

(i) Here, I cannot but oiler a conje^re upon a fmall reading in Laftan^ 
tius, relating to the ladft end of Uranus king of the Atlandans. Cm igitur 
facrificare Jupiter pottdt mfi Cceh avo? quern dici$ Eubemerus in Oceano tuorsuum^ 
& in eppi^ Aulatia fifuUum. De Falf. Relig. Lib. L §. 1 1. For Julatiot I. 
would here rod Alantia > tho' the fituation of the one is no more known, 
than of the other. 

(2) Sanchoniath. Phcenic. Hift. apud Euleb. ApoUodor. Lib. I. p. 2. Ed, 
Gale. Hefiod. Theogonia. v. 164. &c. ^ 

AMrJTKTK mii/W. Hefiod. Theog. v. 137. 

(4) "o^ntt a' tuiTt l^fpif fi*)ahMf Tiw ihinxt, ^ 

Airtfi nor }»fff n f^v ^ (f&t mtjmu. 

Sibyllin. Orac. Lib.III. p.227. Ed. Ohfop. . 

Saturn 
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^ . f Saturn, who on the diTmemberme 

haturn retzned over c ^1. rr.-l • • r • j ^ u 

^L rrr a J, . oi the Titaii empire, is laid to have 

•^ •'^ reigned over the (i)Weltern parts, 

feems to have taken not only more than his (hare, but 

the moft rich' and fruitful countries ; fuch as the conti^ 

nents lying upon the Mediterranean, Syria, E^pt, Greece 

with the ifles, Italy, Gaul, Spain 8cc. By this fituation he 

had the advantage of Shipping, which perhaps the other 

Titans wanted, and were not acquainted with, for the art 

does not appear to have been then long found out; and 

by this means became more than a match for them. 

tTL rr'-^ I ^. ^ /r r The Titans feem to have kept 

The Titans kept poUef- tr £r r*k / \vt„*u f 

r r L nr A polfeluonor the (2) Northern parts, 

fion of the Northern. *^j ^ , j v i ^^ J 

'' •' and to have made leveral attempts 

to recover the others ; and fbmetimes not without fuccefs, 

as is plainly intimated by the (3) flight of the Gods into 

Egypt; till after a (4) ten years ftruggle, or more, they 

were in the end entirely fubdued by Jupiter. In the 

Northern parts therefore, if any where, I think we may 

exped to fand them. The Titans and their offspring are 

defcribed as men of gigantic flature ; and this has always 

(1) taMi ^ K^ror i!p Hm Suusiart if A/CvCm, in Ji ¥ IiKAidr' w ">* nuitKut h me 
ta&f BmM>r liime ovWnuStu jiuu fi^nmair. Diodor. Lib. III. p. 1 3 6. Vid. edam 
Lib.V. 

(2) When the Titans were worfted in the war with the Gods, they re- 
treated to the great and well fortified cave called Cira in the country of the 
Getes, as is reported by Dion Cafllus. im to mham liuiKeiflw xs^fJfibjj ir^- 

ToV9tt7b« ^CrafluSJ T«70 yif f44}i90f 7f difjut ifsilf l^feS'Tttiw Tt i'nH oy, »f )U ^r TtrnufOi 
U ojiii^ fjl$ ilw TrflaJif w Ksai '/fPOiSv Ji of tot ^fj/uoyftitw^ mjyngnfK^puynif fw^vt^tu.' Hift. 

Rom. Lib. 5 1 . p. 530. 

(3) ApoUodor. Lib. I. c.6. Ovid, Metamorph. Lib.V. AntoninusiLi- 
beralis Metamorph. c.28. 

(4) ^iwt^»f Ifjii^m ^ng. T^t T Iwettiw. Hefiod. Thcog. v. 636. 
MA;gfj»iic^ 5 ojjw hktfjrif ii^g^ ApoUod* Lib. I. c, 6. r 

E been 
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been a principal (i)chaiader of the Scydiians, whether 
under the denominadon of (2}Celtes, or (3) Cimbrians. 
The Hyperboreans were cf the Titan race, according to 
the poet (4)Pherenicu8: (5) Titan himielf gave name to 
die Cimmerian Bofphorus, if we may believe the oldeft 
tradidons : the Thradans, who were undoubtedly of Scy- 
thian extraftion, are called by a Thradan, or one who 
peribnated a Thradan poet, the (6) defendants of the Ti> 
tans : and the icene A ibine of the Titan battles was in 
Thrace. If we descend to the Grecian mortal kii^ or 
to thofe who came after the Gods; we fhall find that 
DeucaKon, one of the firft, if not the very firft, was a 
Titan king; for he was the (on of (7) Prometheus a Ti- 
tan, the fbn of Japetus brother of Saturn ; and coniequent- 

(i) XJUra Tanaim amum cdaUti StytiaSt quorum nemaum adeo bmmlem {^, 
ut bmim €ju/ nmfoffiiit MittJoms mmis verticem Murt. Quinc Cunius \vSi. 
Lib.Vn. C.4. 

(2) Bmi $ M vXK-m luxfi wirm \Jhtu7fr imm tie itOfdwHe- Paulao. in Pbo- 
dc. Pag. 647. Ed. Sjrlb. 

(3) lUi fiiMUm pt Mt0(tm [Cimbri] Ttf/mv^ -f/m ? n^fiHiurmt tA \ tXfum inutrm 
Xt> rut ftyidut ? tmftiam. Flutaich. in Mario. 

(4) "iiu Ta«fCif^r, ? Irmtam -fiw ^t^^mm f»m Mift yfffm rmr. 

N<i$i 'vSv Ki n ttumn r ifrtifmt m?i(Mio. 

T«r i^ iff monfm J^ m/Mit i/tn^nti 

tnbitm (b^mfirmtt "imi /fifur tu^iirm 

nJuiiUku Bop^ yirUti AetfMtaif atmun. Schol. in Find. Olymp. III. 

(5) — BOOS nOPON i|<M/wJSK 
Aiimft %n% M*nyu fhnxime invn TITAN 

Tew'py I^Mmt jSeMf? meft i^a% sifunf. Otph. Argon. V IO54. 

(6) trduitf Tatnr 7* 1^ Oiffn iyf^i litM. 

HfMTiftwr <9ay«ni Mt7ff«r. Orph. Hymn, in Titan. 

(7) '!> 5 ^>LfflfO' a<W 

T/nr n^fM^evr. Sophod. CEdip. G>lon. 

UmvnmJiit iyOit 71M Aaui^ttim*, Apollon. Arg. Lib. 3. 
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hf only two generations removed from the true Titans. 
This vaft antiquity has render'd his hiftoty as obfcure as 
that of the Gods, for it has never yet been made dear ; 
the Greeks having perplexed it u^ith another of the fame 
name, who muft have lived long after him. The firfl 
Deucalion however was a (i) Scythian; and that there 
were other Titans. amoi^ the Scythians, will be feen here- 
after. At preient our bufinefs with the Titans goes no 
further than Europe. How largely they were interefted 
there, fuffidendy appears from what has been already men- 
tioned of Uranus and Saturn ; and is* further confirmed 
by the vidories of Jupiter, who fubdued the Titans from 
(2) P^Uene in Thmce, to (3) TartefTus in the ^uthefl 
boundaries of Spain. 

nr^rfj. J It is more tiian probablci that 

The Titan lanzuaze , v , '^ _ 

unroerfal in Eu- ^ "^"^^ common language once pi^ 
•' vailed over all Europe ; nor can any 

^* other period be afligned for an uni- 

ver&l language, than this of the Titan empire. The re- 
mains of fuch a language are ftill found in various parts 

(1) Ol ft Sr UMaH ^tAJXgjdcKM. \ txlHuL ti Igfr aaaSl^ M>«n* wm /^daif}Stmi Hi T 
•»» m»,h vJhff {^'in. Lucian de Dea Syria. 

(2) MtTK 5 7»u-7« ? 4^' 'rfu! thOfJiuUu Ttyirmt iMf/ffiett \ nCft lit ttouMtMr fOMfUf 

Diodor. Lib.V. p.^ii. 

(3) Ai«f ftftttneamt )■ mfii^ Kgfrw •f ^utiKHOf, 7^ ilm ? J9i»r <>f)^ W^fAA^imf, 
tiywntt M Tit vtuAt iyutaaiiufntt h TofVifSi {nrhar jifitt aSn <»^ iJ SiKuut^) 
(uyat x^ A/of "mMfm mftnc/i«^vt. Zaut Jl nujortitrdt «w-ntr, ng.'Myi^tm nirm. Km 
tuttLvifti auV^ (iVBffCor 1^ mtti K^'r^ ¥ finwr fituiKetar ifi^tfjfjhtair. Didym. Schol. 
in Iliad, e. v. 479. SaUus vera Ttur^b^Sorumt in Mtbus fitanas Mbm tuhferjks 
Deos g^e proMHtTy meimre Curetes. Juftin, Hift. Lib. 44. §.4. 

(4) huubusOceamfiiuSt ex jttkia fonrt fva procrtavit P b o nnam y omfrmus 
mr folium Scimr ngm^e. Homines ante fieada multa fint ifpiSs kgibufyne vk4m 
exegenmty una lingua loquentes, /uh Jms imperie. Hygin. Feb. 143. 

E 2 of 
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of Europe ; and thole parts are clearly comers, and hiding 
places, where people having no commerce but with them- 
ielves, it was fecined from the inroads of later languages. 
Such are the mountains of Bilcaj, the retreat of the old 
Cantabrian ; which is ftill preierved entire in %ight of all 
the conquefts that kingdom has undeigone from Cartha^ 
ginians, Romans, Godis, and Moors. The old Gallic 
gave way to the Teutonic, but is ftill ^kcn in Armori- 
ca, or Bais Bretany. The Britifh funk under the Roman 
yoak ; and would have been utterly extupated by the Sa- 
xons, had it not taken refuge in Wales and Corawal ; in 
which lafl place it is now almoft extind« The Highlands 
of Scotland, and the numerous ifles upon that coaft, are fb 
many barriers of this ancient language ; and above all Ire- 
land, where it is thought to be preferved mofl uncomipt: 
at leaft I have reafbn to think, that the (i) Iriih agrees 

(i) The reader I believe will be pleafed with a curious anecdote, which 
I ibtnetime fince received from a moft learned and worthy friend, the Reve- 
rend Mr John Reynolds Canon of Exeter, and Fellow of Eaton CoU^. 
Eaim Jan.%%. lyss^ — **In my middle a«, at a particular friend's houie, 
^^ I found a near relation of his, one Mr liutchins of Frome, juft come into 
^ England out of Spain from Bilboa, where he had belong^ to the Fadory 
^ the better part of Twenty years ; who among other things told us ^ That 
^* while he was there, Ibmetime after the Proteftants became intire mailers 
^ of Ireland, there came over to Bilboa an Irifh Roman Catholic prieft, that 
*' knew neither Englifh, nor Spanifh. When the perfon, to whom he was 
** reconunended, being at a lofs what to do, brought him to the Eng^ 
** Faftory ; to fee if any one there underftood Irifh, but to no purpofe : till 
^'fome Mountain Bifcainers, that ufed Bilboa Market, commg to the houie 
*' where he lodged, and talking together, were perfefUy underftood by Him : 
" and on his accofting them in Irifh, he was as well underftood by Them ^ 
" to the great furprize of all that knew it, as well Spaniards as Englifli. The 
^^narratour of this hEt in his own knowledge, I am fatisfied, was too fenfi- 
** ble to be impofed on himfelf, and too honeft to impofe on others ; and as 
" ne was no fcnolar, he had no hypothefis to fcrve. And the matter of faft 
Vltfelf is, as I take it, fo confiderable in regard to Britifh antiquities, that 

**it 
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the ncareft with the old Cantabrian. Thefe all diiFer from 
each other a little in dialed:, but by undeniable marks ap- 
pear to have fprung from one common root, and That a 
(ifter dialed: of the (i) Hebrew. Antiquaries are fufficient- 
ly juftified in calling thefe dialeds Celtic, becaufe th^ are 
the firfl: known language in Europe or Celtica. Perhaps 
they may deferve a much higher title, liamely that of the 
UniverfaJ Language of the poftdiluvian world. For, be- 
iides their afHnity to the Hebrew, (2) authors find diaft 
their remains ftill exift in the moil diftant parts of the 

" it were pity it (hould be buried in oblivion ; and therefore I am glad of ^it€a4t/ 

** this opportunity of communicating it to you."— What now muft we think ^ 

of a certain great mafte^of languages ? Not one JingU word^ fays he, of tht 

Irijh tongue threes with the Cantabrum or Bifcaiany wUcb is the true old Spamfli. 

Hiftory of Druids. Pag. 133. That great genius MrEdw. Lhuyd, was of 

a quite different opinion : for he has given us a hundred Irifh words, that 

agiee with the Bifcayan ; and could have added many more, but for want 

of room. See Arch. Britan. Qxon. 1 707. At Y Kymry, or Pref. to the Welfh* 

Hovo cautious Jhmdd we be^^ of refying too much on the bold offer tiom of Critics or 

J^tiquaries! Nazarenus. Par.2. pa&8. 

(j) Vid. D. Joh. Davies Prasf. ad Grammat. Cambro-Britan. Lond. 1621. 
Et ejufdem Pracf. ad Didionar. Cambro-Britan. Lond. 1632. Rowland Mo- 
na Antiq. Reftaur. Dublin. 1722. Seft-VL & Pag. 275, 276, 289. 

(2) See an BffiPf on the Antiquities of Britain and Ireland^ by the Reverend 'Mr 
David Malcobn. Edingb.iy^S. This Effay was publifhed by way of Specie 
men and Propolals, in feveral detached pieces, or Letters. Having heard 
nothing of it fince, I iuppofe the author did not meet with proper encourage* 
ment, and therefore never compleated his defign. Mr Malcolm obferves 
that the inhabitants of St Kilda, the moft weftern Ifle of Scotland, . have a 
dialed near akin to the Chinele language. From a ihort vocabulary of In- 
dian words, correfponding with the Highla^nd Scotch, which Mr Wafer has 
{riven us in his Defcription of the IJibnms of Darien^ pag. 1 86, 187, 1 88,. he 
ikewife concludes that, the Darien language was the fame as die Celtic. 
. And if we may believe our news writers, who feem to deliver it upon good 
authority ; The Soldiers of the Highland Regiment, lately fent to J^rth 
America, were received by the Savages as brethren and countrymen, upon 
account of Their Garb^ Manners^ and afurprizing agreement in. their Speech. 

Old 
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Old World, from the funrifing to the fartheft Weft; as 
alfo in America. 

*T-L Tf ' J T .. We faid before, that the North- 

Tbe ttnntc and iMp- j t? /i_ _^ r *? 

^ . r ern and Eaitem parts of Europe 

toman Lanzuare. ^l ^ n. ^ {^ • j • l 

* ^ ^ . were the nrft that received inha- 

bitants ; and therefore if there is any language, now fub- 
fifHng, more ancient than the Celtic, I think it muft be 
that oif the Finns and Laplanders ; who might be defcen- 
dants of thoie firft inhabitants, driven by new colonies to 
the extremities of that cold climate \ for it is not likely 
that they fettled there by choice. (i)Some have thought 
their languages a little difierent from each other; none 
have as yet difcovered any affinity between them and the 
Celtic; and all agree, that they differ from the Gothic. 
But if the Finnic abounds with Greek words, as (2)Stiem- 
helm affirms, I conjedure, that its original was the £une 
as the Gothic. 

.y - . . TT-'ct The Titan war has hitherto been 

jupt J"^ * ^O treated in the light erf" fable and alle- 
voer the Titans* l .. j j n.'r. c ^> 

gory, but demands a Itricler Icrutmy 

in this inquifitive age; as being the moil ancient, and 
moft memorable event in all profane hiflory. It was the 
great theme of the firft European (3) bards, and fumiihed 

(i) Vid. Jo. Scheffer. Lapponia Cap.XV. 

(2; bi Ftnmmca maeMbiU quam muUa voces Gr^de reperianiur. Unde mihi 
crta fi^iciot Gentem Fhmmcam exgente aliqua Gratis coloniis mxtay jam oUm 
tmdtis abbiuc JaatUsy originem trtad^. JFinrutdca diakSli funt EJlhonica £9* t-ap- 
pmca. Vna. in Evang. Septentrion. 

(3) dUk 071 761) TITANOMAXIAN inAvas nV hufutKit ^ o Koexr^ar, i AfKm9'. 

Athemeus. lib.VIL Ar£tiaus and Eumelus flourifhed about the be^nning 
of xht Olympiads : but there was a much older poet who wrote upon the 
fame fubjed, viz. Thamyris the Thracian, mentioned by Homer, Iliad. B. 

V,-595. ©AMTPIN 3 7» -f^tt Q^Kto tvfetrhieff vi ili(**\iff^ niflen 7»7i Jsw* it ? 
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defigns for the moft ancient (i){culptors and painters of • 

Greece ; till it was cclipfed by the war of Troy, and the 

immortal work of Homer. This war was carried on with 

vigour on both fides for many years, and during the con- 

tefl, the Titans had once got Saturn into their power; 

and detained him till he was (2) refcued by Jupiter, fcarce 

then arrived to man's eflate. 

ri 7* ' Tk/r a • ^l r /i From this firfl vidory of Tu- 

Labtrtc My/tertes the firjt . .^^ ^ j • j -^ 

Tj 7 ^ rry piter, II I am not deceived, a- 

Idolatry of Greece. ^ r \\^ n.j^ r • -^ r 

^ -^ rofe the iirit rehgious rites 01 

Greece; which were celebrated in fuch a manner, that 

Miowr, T(p wr matmfi hs iySvA ngn%s\ujcu* Tmrnxiveu ;J, tStqt I^wtv* TITAN AN ^^ 
«r eiir 'xoKifm. Plutarch Dc Mufica. The oldeft poets celebrated, and claim- 
ed for theirs, by the Greeks, fuch as Thatnyris, Eumolpus, Linus, Or* 
pheus, Mufaeus, were all Thracians, who are Icarce one degree removed 
from Scythians. There were, I think, Uter poets of all thele names, ex- 
cepting Thamyris only, whom I take to be the nioft ancient. His name 
founds like Scythian *, and it is faid that he wa$ in fo great favoi«» with th? 
Scythians, on account of his poetry, as to be chofen their king. Qifwetv %f 

^m. Conon. Narr.Vn. Had the work of this Sweet Singer been prefenred to 
our times, it would certainly have given us a clearer light into Mythol6gic 
hiftory, and a jufter notion of the firft Greek poetry. And perhaps would 
have d^fcovered, that Homer was not fo great an original, as he is com- 
monly taken to be. For Thamyris's Ten Years Wars of the Titans, might 
jpoflibly be the Archetype of the war of Troy : and he hunfelf, under the 
character of a Wind bard, the very original pifture of Homer. The Tita- 
nomachia likewife of Eumelus or Ardinus might be only a new edition of ' 
Thamyris in more modem Greek* 

(i) Ejufdem cfypei ctmcava parte (coelavit Phidias) Deorum 6? Gigantum Mm- 
cationem. Plin. Hift. Lib. 36. c. 5. K^^K-nfA pt «A} -^S^ ? NaT [Junonis] xi- 

^ Ttyarmr fdi^ iy^. Paulan. Corinth. p. 1 14. Ed. Sylb. 

(2) This particular is preferved by Laftantius from Euhemerus's hiftory 
now loft. Reliqua bijioriajic contexitur : Jovem aduUum^ am audhijfet Patrem at-- 
qne Matrem cuftodiis circumfeptos^ atque in vincula conjeffosj venijfe cum magna Cre- 
tenfium muUitudiney Tiianmgue (^flios ejuspugnando vidffe: parent es vinculis ex-* 
emiffe : Patri regnum reddi£[ie : atque ita in Cretam remeap. Dc Falfa Rel. Lib. I. 

the 
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. the Greeks themfelves icarcc knew to what gods their wor- 
fhip was direded. Their proper names were concealed 
under the general one of Cabiri, and the rites were call- 
ed the Cabiric Myfteries, inftituted at firft by the Pelaf- 
gians in (i)Samothrace, from thence transferred to other 
(2) IHands, Lemnus, Imbnis, Rhodes and Crete ; and car- 
ried by (3) Dardanus to mount Ida in Phrygia. Some 
(4.) authors have endeavoured to prove that the Cabiric 
rites came originally from Phenicia ; but after all the 
pains taken in this matter, I fee no reafon to think, that 
the Phenicians knew any thing at all of thefe myfteries, 
till they came with Cadmus into Greece. Cadmus was 
one of the firft ftrangers initiated into the myfteries ; na- 
tives of Greece, or Samothrace only, havii^ been admit-!- 
ted before that time. This favour was indulged to him, 
upon his marrying the princefs Hermione, or Harmonia, 
filler of (5) Jauon and Dardanus ; and the rites feem to 

(1} 0$v S% TtL Ka£uftn tfpMC (Ufwinat, -n, "Zetfudpi'ixtf ihnhiveft fiugjiiMlolmf migfk 
ntkuvyir. Herod. Hift. Lib. 2. lUi Xtt/M^idui oiiuw lofyngp Ti!tMayMy <S^ fi- 
nvt ^ikfia^iius ti ofjt* •o^fMitSinn. Idem cap. 5 1 . 
(2) Pratereo Samothraciam., eaque 
SljutLcnm 
NoBwmo atHtu occulta colmUur. Cicero de Nat. Deorum Lib. L 
KABEIIOI' Kofjunit mimi' A TifiSrm %-m Ir ^/u^ if Qfoi. Hcfychius. IMBPOS* 
nnt {lii e^jtW (t£$t Kt£^mr. Stephanus Byzant. de Urb. MiAi$a i/ifjiSf^ ns lU- 
C4&v TifcZa^. Strabo Lib. X. 

iijffJuvtt r^ iJiJh^ tit TjJat t* ir XAfuif^nm fwneitu Strabo Lib. X. 

(4) Vid. Bochart Canaan Lib. I. c. 15. Cumberland Orig. Gent. Ant. Db 
Cabins. Sir Ifaac Newton's Chronology, &c. 

(5) Tor Awe fiuh»dwm 19 ^ 'tiifft ? t{*r [irtsT*)'*] Ttfiif n^r, mtgfJS^tu «Jt$ f iff 
fwnejutr TiAnvf, m^4u ^ Itnt h rf rii^f*, -mi 5 7it»f W^Adn^, Sr i ^fuf Suunu ■t^ 

Tuuiu. KiiSjMr ^ K-j/LuMfft ii^ QiTiinr 'f ii^ihtif ifixis^ <o^( ojkif [SofubfSau^^ jy -? 7»- 
Af7*f (wm^m yifjm liio khhf^ Inpiortf 'AfiMriajf. Diodor. Lib.V. p. 223. 

have 
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have been given in dowry with her. The ftory is very 

particular, and a (brt of key to ^bulous hiftory. 

m • rrt J " Tafion, fon of Tupiter and 

The marriage of Cad- «t71*'q. • "^ c o 

7 rj •'• "EleCTra, was prince or Samos, 

mus amtHermone. ..^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ 

" myfteries : and this marriage of Cadmus and Hermiohe 
** was the firft that was folemnized in the prefence of the 
" Gods ; each according to cuftom making their prefents 
" to the bride, (i) Ceres, who was in love with Jafion, 
*^ gave Com ; Mercury an Harp ; Minerva the celebrated 
" Necklace, Veil, and Pipes; EleAra {hewed them the my- 
**fteries of Magna Mater; Apollo played upon his Harp; 
"the Mufes on their wind inftruments; and the reft of 
" the Gods with joint acclamations encreafed the (blemni- 
" ty of the nuptials." What is here reported of the Gods 
may be true in every particular ; admitting only the Ca- 
biric Priefts and PrieftefTes to be their proxies. Here we 
difcover the original fraud of impofing me priefts upon us^ 
inftead of the Gods whom th^ repreiented : and learn, 
without a fidion, to account for the birth of Bacchus the 
ion of i^mele, and for the (2) refentment which her fa- 
ther Cadmus exprefled upon the occafion. 

(l) Tor >^ yofm rirm *^hw j£imt d«^, 4^ AM/uitftw pt IcwiW Ifjf&Siaut ^ Mfim f. 

igaf i li ^ Mf^iAjK i>gMiA(int M»T£fV T 3««y h^^ (£$ mf£iKm i^ TUfumrmt ij of >et(iSrw 
Tw* «yf KmH^ena pt KtSteiatu' Tit $ Miaete wfSam' lit jCtMntf.eiif tiwe»f»fjSrm( au- 
^nu '^ )a(M9. Diodor. Ibid. 

. (2) Of i iu^fenm [Brafix] ^i>««ir inaUiSK iJim i/MM^sm B^Mwm'* if Sf/ttAN 71- 
xci liy -mjUk. it, ^«r, 4^ \m W fUS^tit ftt^fdUm It KifUUfg. auti w &^nf iftCMdm. 
Paufan. Lacon. Lib. 3. p. 209. 

F Cadinus 
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r^ J * r* 1- ' ' Cadmus thus invefted with the 

Cadmus s Lamrt m n . / \ n uin. j rn -l 

■n .- myftenes, (i) eftabliihed a Tnbe, or 

College, of priefls in Boeotia, from 
whom defcended the Gephyreans ; and from the time of 
Jafron the rites grew common, and were diQ>erfed by the 
Pelaigians over all Europe, as well as Afra, the ^nuine 
infritution- being {till kept up in Samothraoe. I mufr here 
obferve, that Cadmus tho' called a king^s {cm, {eems to 
have been no better than an outlaw, and an app{late from 
the religion of his country : and what that country was, 
it is uncertain. By fortifying the citadel of Thebes, and 
by being mafler of the Cabiric myftenes, he intended no 
doubt to perpetuate bis name, and to found a powerful 
{bate. But aifter reigning fome time, he was forced Xo 
leave his kingdom, and probably died a violent death: 
himfelf with Harmonia being (2) reported to be turned in- 
to ferpents. 

«ri • r.£ The Scythian or Pelagic language, 

The ffteamnz of the 1 r ' -^ ^ 7P 1. j- 

J r^ t.^. •' merely from its antiquity, when dia- 

leds were few, and more homoge- 
neous, could be but litde different from the Hebrew; 
and therefore learned men have very properly fought for 
the original of the word cabiri in the Hebrew. Scaliger, 
Selden, Voffius, Bochart, and others derive it from cabar, 

ySr KABEIPAI0I2 jS^rthf » -nkni. Paufan. Bceotic. p. 579. Thofe Boeotians 
nrhom Pauianias here calls Cabiri and Cabireansi Herodotus called Geph/reanst 
Ttpucttiitft and fays they were defcended from the Phenictans who came with 
Caomus j that is, from the Cabiri, or Cadmus's priefts of the myfteries. o« 

*J FEATPAIOI — ifJiiyu iintm/rdivifJpof cveitfxoi, torn toifOUf T nr KiSfiv *^iu{^<»f- 

Herodot. Lib.V. §. 57. 
(a) Hygini Fab.VL Ovid. Metam. Lib. IV. 

Caiarimy 
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Cabarm^ i. e. Dii Magm^ or Potentes, Mvydhoi 3(51) /u&Aret 
as they are f(»netiines csdled by the Greeks : Reknd more 
luckily from (i) chabar Chalmrim^ \, e. Dii Sociiy Jun- 
Biy becaufe they are always mentioned in the plural num- 
ber. But he feems not to have entered into the full lenfe 
of the word, whidi ought to be rendered Dii Confociatiy 
Conjuratiy or the Allied Gods, Eratofthenes, as we learn 
froili the (2) icholiaft on Aratus, fpeaking of the Altar, or 
Conftellation in the Southern hemifphere, faid "It was 
** That upon which the Gods took the oath of confedera^- 
" cy, when Jupiter levied war againft the Titans." Thefe 
Gods I take to be the perfons meant by cabiri, who af- 
ter the victory might juftly be ftiled Greca and Powerful \ 
or The Godsy by way of eminence. The firft beg^uiniiig 
of the rites feem's to have been only a (brt of Trium[^, a 
feftival in memory of the vidory, and inauguration of 
Jupiter; which as Idolatry grew up was made to ierye 
the purpofes of religion ; and being diiperfed over diiFe- 

(i) Sic ut met judim Dii Cabiri idem fonet, quod Dii Socii, vel Conjun6ti. 
Mifcell. Pax. L de Diis Cabins, pag. 196. ^uodji quis etymon Cabirorum tak 
quod commune ejfe potefi quatuor iUis Diis Itferis & d$tobus Diofcuris bahere vuk^ 
meo judicio aptius non iwemty quam chabarim, i. e. Socii, Jundi. Idem, 
pag. 198. Our own language, which (till retdns great marks of antiquity, 
will anord us a word, not yet quite difufed, of the fame found and mean- 
ing, and evidently a relick of the Fela%ic ; viz. <S>i!BttX or FeUovOy from the 
Saxon Ijiefrejia Socius, and that from the Hebrew Chabar ^ or Cbavar, by an 
ufual change of the labial letter. Of the fame root are the Comifh Kyved, 
and the Welch Cyffal, i. e. SociuSf CoiyuXf Jmcus^ Compar. Vid. Davies 
Diftionar. Cambrobrit. By the fame change of the labials comes (Catnttltr, 
or She-FettoWy from the Celtic CymmoTy i. e. ConjuXy Socius, SodaUs. Idem. 

(2) Kyj^ fJTM* eTTHPloN iM^nrm. Atari Phxnom. V.402. 

Ts 5 3vi«e<oy hjicuH^(h o(ailr S^, $> f<u$ lit Qfix ;^*i«kI§, ott nt Tmrof ngmiyommm' 
1^ nf Tmvas iffirJbny « Zcvr, Kuxluhvr yj,TUXcveiatifjea. Schol. in locum. 

F 2 rent 
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rent countries, received new forms m compliance with the 
cuftoms of different people; and this has occafioned that 
confufion in the accounts given of them by the ancients : 
only one primitive mark, I think, th^ always retained, 
by (i) concealing the proper names of the Gods. As their 
names were unknown, their (2) number muft be fo too \ 

( 1 ) NiT^f o^r itt;^i;of79, j^ 0/ tJCm op>r« wbul 

^aifjtavif lYftu'puj W /Sf « dif4if i^ifuf M^hif. Apollon. Arg. Lib.I. ¥.921* 

(2) Strabo in his tenth book has coUeded the various reports of the Ca- 
bin; I will here give the reader at length the difierent opiniom of the an- 
dents concerning their number. 

TWO. The Diolcuri, or Caftor and Pollux, are often called Cabin, in a 
peculiar manner, and as if there were no other -, thoush it is well luiown 
that the Cabiric rites were in bein^ many ages before their time. Varro (d 
oBi cmphres MAGNOS DEOS i^mantjmulacra duo virilia Caftoris & Potk- 
«^, in Samotbracia ante portumjita, qmhus naufragic Uterali voSa fohe^aftt. Ser- 
Tius ad JEsL III. y. 1 2. Thar were the ions of Jupiter,* Youths, and infipa- 
rable companions, and 6y far Dioicuri, Curetes, and Cabin; but all the 
right they had to be called dii maoni, ca^ie from their being initiated, 
with other Argonauts, into the Myfteries : and from hence they became the 
tutelar Gk)ds of Sailors. 

Others who reckoned only Two, chofe Neptune and Apollo, who were 
true, but not the only, Cabiri. ^nos iamen Penates alH j^^lUnem & Neptu- 
num volunt. Servius in JEn. II. v. 325. Others the elder Jupiter, and the 
younger Bacchus. Oi /i ^0 Sreu KccCm^c^' ^^^iit^ ^ ^V ndn^ Ji ^hvaw. 
Etym. Magnum. Nonnus in his Dionyfiacs makes them to be Two, the Sons 
of Vulcan. 

AnfjL^iiJhf jio U€uAf lCaKj(cA^om lL<£ti^. Lib. XXDL V. 193. 

He gave us their names before viz. Alcon & Eurymedon. Lib. XIV. v. 22. 

THREE Cabiri only among the Etrufcans, according to SerVius. jfyud 
Tufeos Cabiros ejfe Decs Penates^ eofque Cereremy Palem 6? Fortunam vocari ab 
iUis. Ad Mn. II. v. 325. 

FOUR according to the Scholiaft on ApoUonius. uJirm h r? 'Sa^^phjn 

*AcAfr* Ji <39c^s7df^uVo^ Kaofjuhof ^fju^f ^v' if isQpf! Amtc/^J^^. Schol. tti Argon. 
Lib. I. V. 9 1 7. Authors lay great fbefs upon this pafiage, as though it made 
the cafe quite clear ; and have taken the pains to explain the words Axieros, 
Axiokerios, Axiokerfa, Cafmilus, from the Hebrew. See Bochart Canaan. 

Lib. 
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however fome authors have reckoned them only Two, o- 
thers Three, Four, Six, Eight, Nine, Ten, Eleven ; but 

Lib. I. c. 12. But it appears to me in another light ; for all that I conclude 
from hence is, that Mnafeas and Dionyfiodorus were no initiated perfons, 
and knew little of the myfteries : but from the fecrecy, with which they 
were performed, judged them to belong to the mfernal deities; for whom 
they likewife coined thofe hard names. 

SIX. Strabo from Pherecydes reckoned Three Males and Three Females^ 
the fons and daughters of Vulcan and the nymph Cabira. Bk ^ Kd£Hf»f Tvr 
npM7f«r, w ^^cur^y KoSh^is i^Hfy i(SH v^y^ '^i^^ KaCeietStH* Geogr. Lib. X. p. 

473- 

EIGHT. The Fhenidan Hiftory calls the Cabiri the fons of Sydec, JEC- 

culapius and feven others, whole names are unknown, o} It^cL 2vAx mTc/Vf 

K«tff«e^i, % oJ-^w d^'n!^ iJOiipof AffKMmif. Vid. Eufcb. Praepi^ Evang. Lib. I. c.io. 

NINE. Pherecydes reckoned Nine Corybantes, by which are to be un- 

derftood Cabiri, the ions of Apollo and Rhytia.. ^^xjiJ)if <A* e| A7id>^^^ j^^ 

Vvva^ K^fiCoMTtts "Bjrfut^ oik!i7wl j^ awn^ h 2rt^3p«6x*i. Strabo Lib. X. p. 473. The 

Telchines of Rhodes, the fame with the Corybantes, who accompanied Rhea 

into Crete, and nurfed Jupiter there, were likewife Nine in Number, and 

called Curetes. O? ^ H^Kjffw h PiJ^ Em^ ormK, ^^ Vi^, wi/ttxahxI^sa^Tas »V Kont^c/, 

j(^ lif £^«i jw^T^^^wTcef, Kv^NTVf mfJut&UZcu. Strabo Lib. X. p. 472. Diodorus 
reckons Nine Curctes in Crete. Lib. V. 

TEN. The Idaei Dadbyli who found out iron and wrought it, are likewife 
Cabiri, and were Ten according to Strabo, five males and five females, 
called Daftyli from the number of fingers on the hands. So^x>Jr ^ oii^y Hey- 

7t *fif ^m^^iWf AffftYOg H/^^^' ^ fftJ^ePV 7B ^cZ^V Xj ^f}aawm •9f ^/, j^ i}^ ^o>^ 'ffr 

Strabo Lib. X. p«473. iJ^uot A^bcTi/Aoi* o* ^ Ae;^ v8^ip;^'7a^, iif^Y Ttwinf f m^tmi- 
y^d4f ms Iy ? ^ci dktuKiu><Mf qytos toBLei^finf. Diodor. Lib.V. p. 333• 
£ l E v E N. This number we find in the Scholiaft on ApoUonius, and here 
he comes neareft to the truth. 

^hmhfd iJ£oi K^nifltif. Argonaut. Lib. I. v. 1 1 29. 
£| j^ llEnv ^ w>if 71)' Ji^iif fuv^h^aiYiKy iex^l^ ii lif BtiKMf. Sex &f quifsqm 
aima hos ejfe^ prapitios quidem Mdresy Jiniftras vero Faminas. Schol. in loc. The 
Scholiaft here confounds the Priefts with the Gods; but diftinguilhes tKc 
Sexes ; by *e| %gl Uiyti he feems to mean fix Females and Five Males, Jupi- 
ter making the Twelfth. Unlefs he confounded the Da6tyli with the Ti- 
tans of Crete, who according to Diodorus were Six Males and Five Females. 
Diod. Lib.V. 

TWELVE. This I Ihall prove to be the true number ; and to prepare the 
reader for it, fhall only mention here the number of the salii inftituted by 
Numa, who, as we ftiall fhew, were of the Cabiric order. 2AAIOi 5r /sumV 5 
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I believe the compleat number will b^ found to be Twelve^ 
including Jupiter their chief* 

n" r r t fu^ '^^^ religion of Rome was derived 
^ P Li ^ from the Sabines and Etrufcans, who 

^ * were Colonies of the Pelafgians ; and 

therefore the Roman rites may ferve as a comment to ex- 
plain the dark myfteries of the Greeks. The Romans had 
an old order of deities, whofe names religion forbad them 
to divulge, no lels than the Greeks; they were called 
(i)dii consi, or consentes, a fort of Tutelary Gods, 
who prefided not only over the ftate, but over each par- 
ticular family; when they were called (2) lares and pe- 
NATEs. The CONSENTES are ftiled yovis Conjiliariij Se^ 
natores Deorum^ yovis CollegiSy Penates Tonantis ipjfus\ 
and from that circumftance of concealing their proper 
names, I think, could be no other than the Samothra- 
cian Gods cabiri, or Jupiter $ Allies. 

Soyif imAi^tff Ik r TletTe/x/V AAAHKA T«r iv<fr^7nsd'nif ihKi^iyS^of NEOT2. DlOn. 

Halic. Ant. Rom. Lib. II. p. 129. 

And now the reader, I believe, will agree with me -, that the feveral aii- 
thon of thefe different accounts would have come off much better, if they 
had frankly owned their ignorance; or at leaft excufed it, as others have 
done, under the lanAion, and ineffability, of the myfteries. OiTmr Ji how 0? 

nS^ ififHf ^iKMxiw i$v (juni. Paufan. Boeotic. p. 578. Ed. Sylb. 

(i) Thdr gilt ftatues were remaining in the Forum at the time when 
Varro wrote : -& quomam^ ut ahtnij Dei facientes adjuvant^ itruocabo eos: nec^ 
ut Homerus t? Erniius^ Mufas^ fed Duodecim DEOS CONSENTIS-, Neque ta- 
men eos urbams^ quorum imagines ad forum auraUftant^ Sex mares ^ fcsmna to- 
tidim. Varro de Re Ruftica. Lib. 1. c. i. 

(2) Cwretes Grace funt appellati^ atii Coryhantes dicunfur^ hi autem LARES 
appeUantur. Hygin. Fab. 139. Caffius Hemina dicii Samotbraces Deosy eofdem- 
que Romanorum PENATES^ diet eAr fuyahm^ Gtir ys/^^>iu ^^^ iujaTAf, Macrob., 
Saturn. Lib. 3. c.4, Apud Tufcos Cabiros efje Beos Penates. Servius in JEn. 
LibuU. V.325. 

This 



J 
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p /^ /" T\m being a matter that is left 

J f^L' ' 11 ' undetermined by the ancients, nor 

J r A J was ever thoroughly difcufled by the 

the lame Lrods. , *u j n. r 

•f moderns ; the reader mult excufe 

me, if I am more than ufually prolix upon this article. 
I fliall firft oblerve that the name, and iituation of the 
(i) iHand, in which the Pelafgians founded the Cabiric 
rites, {hew that the Pelafgians were feafaring Thracians : 
and the Thracians at firft were ho more than Scythians. 
The reign of Jafion in Samothrace was a moft remarkable 
Epoch, in the hiftory of the Cabiric rites. He is faid to 
be, "The firft who initiated flrangers;" which denotes, 
that the myfteries in his time began to be communicated 
to other nations ; as appears by Cadmus's (etting them up 
in Bceotia. And Jafion probably reaped great advantage 
by this kind of tramck. The hares and Penates were the 
gods of Troy that -ffineas brought with him into Italy : 
but then we are to remember that Dardanus the founder 
of Troy, was brother of Jafion, and without doubt con- 
veyed the Samothracian myfteries to Phrygia ; as the Pe- 
lagic Greeks did to Italy. The Roman religion was efta- 
blifhed by Numa a Sabine, who perhaps had never heard 
of ^neas ; and yet his gods might be the fame with the 
Trojan, the thing being fo eafily accounted for. Laret 
and Penates feem to be Phrygian names anfwering to the 
word CABiRi : for it is (2) abfurd to give them a Latin 

(i ) *!thrndampu Somen qtue tame Samtbracia fertur. ^n.VII. v. 208. 

(2) LAR is an Etrufcan word Hgnif^ing Prince^ and in the plural may be 
applicable to the Gods ; but I think can have no place here, becaufe its ob- 
lique cafes »rt iMTfis, Lartetn &c. pe nates has various derivations ^ the 
reader may choofe which he likes belt ; but I believe would be as well plea* 
lied with none at all.. Nee knge abfunt ai hoc vi Dii Penates : a Penu ^tSo 

tiomhuy 
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original, (i) Nigidius Figulus very properly put the quef- 
tion, " Whether Apollo and Neptune, who built the walls 
^*of Troy, were not the Penates brought into Italy by -^- 
"neas.?^'' But Varro, the moft learned of the Romans, 
without particularizing their names, came much nearer to 
the mark ;. when he affirmed, that (2) " Dardanus car- 
"ried the gods Penates from Samothrace to Troy, and 
" -ffineas brought them from Troy to Italy." Varro, I am 
perfwaded, (3) knew the whole fecret, but durft not dif- 

nomine \ (eft mm omne quo vefcuntur homines Penu^ five ah eo quod Penitus inji- 
dent ; ex quo etiam Penetrales a poetis vocantur. Cicero De Nat. Deor. Lib. 2. 
c. 27. ^ diligenHus eruunt veritatem Penates ejfe dixeruni^ per quos Penitus j^- 
ramus. Macrob. Saturn. Lib.g. c.4. Ftnsites^ quod penes nos nafi. Aul. Gcl- 
lius & Macrobius. 

( 1 ) Nigidius enim de Diis libra nono decimo rmdrit^ mm Dii Penates fint ^ro- 
janorum Apollo Cff NeptunuSj qui muros its fecijje dicuntur ; &f mm eos in Italiam 

Mneas aSvexerit. ComeSus quo^e Labeo de Diis Penatibus eadem exiftimat. Ma- 
crob. Sat. Lib. 3. c. 4. 

(2) Farro Humanarum fecundo Dardamm refert Deos Penates ex Samothrace in 
Pbrygiamy fcf JEneam ex Troja in Italiam detuliffe. SfuiJinS autem DH Penates in 
Ubro quidem memorato Varro non exprinUt. Macrob. ibid. 

(3) I am confirmed in my fufpicion by a paflage in his Fourth book De 
Ung. Lat. where he ipeaks of the Great Gods^ like one of the initiated, whd 
endeavoured to evade the queition. PHncipes deiCabm &f ^erra : hi dei iidem 
qui in Mgypto Serapis & ^, (& st Harpocrates digito lignificat) qui fimt 
Taautes & Jfiarte apud Phamcas^ ut idem principes in Latio Satumus & Ops. 
Terra enim Q Ccskm^ ut Samothracum initia docentj funt Dei Mdgni^ Csf hi quos 
dixi multeis nondnibus. Nam neque quos Amhracia ante portas ftatuit duos virileis 
Jpecies abeneas^ Dei Magni\ neque ut vo^us putatj hi Samothraces Diij quiCa/tor 
y Pollux : fed hi Mas & Foemina, 6f hi quos augurum Ubri fcriptos hohm fic^ 
Divi POTES : iS funt pro iUeis qui in Samothrace eioi Acu/etn?/. Hac duo Cosbm (^ 
Terra: quod anima £5? corpus^ humidum £sf frigidum. Any one muft fee, that 
Harpocrates is here introduced very impertinently. Scaliger by adding one 
wcM-d, omitting another, and tranlpofing a third, has made it verfe; out I 
think has miltook the purport of the fentence. 

SanRtt Serapis 
Jfts &? Harpocrates^ digito quifignificat s t. 
He imagined that it was a quotation from fome old poet, perhaps Lucilius, 
who was ipeaking of the Egyptian Gods : but this does not excufe the in- 
congruity. 
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clofe it. As he was well verfed in Etrufcan learning, he 

could not but fee, that the Confentesy Penates^ and Cabi- 

riy were all the fame gods. The following pai&ge in Ar- 

nobius will perhaps fhew as much, (i) FarrOy qui funt 

introrfus in intimis pemtraltbus cceliy Deos ejfe cenfet quos 

toquimuTy [i. e. Penates] tiK eorum numerum nee nomifta 

fiiri. Hos coNSENTEs ^ COMPLICES Etrufci aiunt ^ 

nominetnty quod una oriantur ^ occidunt una : sex mares 

ET TOTiDEM FOEMiNAs, nominibus igiwtisy (2) & mlfera- 

tionis parcifUmse: fed eos fummi jovis consiliarios, ac 

principes exifiimari. 

cT'L cr' r /^ . Martianus Capella in his Marriasre 

The Twelve Qrreat r nL-i i j njr 

^ J J of Phtlology ana Mercury y a romance 

f 1' • that feems to be copied fix>m Cad- 

mus*s wedding, the gods and god- 

defles being invited to it ; lays, (3) Mox Jovis firibte pra- 

cipitury pro fuo ordiney ^ ratis modisy ccelicolas odvocarBy 

preecipueque senatores deorum, qui penates fereban^ 

tur TONANTis ipfius, ^orum fwmina quomam pubUcari 

congruity. Varro feems to me to have had another realbn, and more to his 
purpofe. As that after he had mentioned Serapis and Ifis, Harpocrates efgoin- 
ed Mmfiknce: He was permitted to Jir^no more. And in truth faie had faid too 
much already ; if Coelus and Terra, or Serapis and Ifis, were the only gods 
meant in the Samothracian myfteries. 

(1) Arnobius Adverfus Gentes. Lib, 3. * 

(2) In reading this pafTage of Arnobius, I fhick at the words, Ei mje- 
ratiortis parcijfma \ and upon further enquiry found that Canterus, and later 
editors, only bore with them, becaufe uiey ftood in the firfl edition, print- 
ed at Rome 1543; which yet, as all acknowledge, was publifhed from a 
very faulty manu^ript. The Bafil edition 1546 by Sigifinund Gelenius, has 
Et its natioms barbarijfmhe i which in my judgment, is a much better reading 
than the former ; and a ftrong confirmation of my opinion. That the firft 
Gods were Scythians. 

(3) De Nupt. Philolog. & Mercur. Lib. I. 

G fecretum 
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fecretum cmkfte non fertulif \ ex eo quod omnia par iter re- 
ffromiftuntj nomen ex consentione perfect. The myfte- 
ries, a$ Mardanus here tells us, would not fuficr die names 
to be n[iade publick ; and yet he has xevealed them him- 
ielf juft after, without knowing it. He was ignorant that 
Euhemerus the Mef&nian, who wrote the hiftory of the 
Gods, p^d no regard tx> the prohibition ; and that (i) £n- 
nius the poet trahilated £uhemerus*s work into Latin. 
Tunc etiam ut infer aUot potissimi rogaremur ipsins 
coL(.EG^ jovis, qui ^jfeni cum eoJem Tonante numeran- 
tur, quofque difticbon compleBitur Rnmanum : 

yuno, Vefla^ Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Neptunus, Jovt, Mercurius, Vukanus, Apollo. 

Thefe are the Twelve Confederate Gods; the penates 
erf" Jupiter J the dii magni, or majorum gentium, of the 
Romans; the aoaeka ©eoi mefaaoi of the Greeks and 
E^ptians ; and who fees not that they are the compli- 
ces, or coNSENTES, Sex Mares ^ Totidem Fcemims, of 
the Etrufcans ? Nor let it fcem flrange, that the numbq- 
of Females fhould be equal to that of die Males ; women 
at that dme of day bemg of as much (2) importance in 
war, as the men. It is eafy to perceive that all this con- 
fufi<»i arofc from the primitive cuflom of concealing the 

(0 ^ua ratio maxima tra^ta ok Eubmero eft : juem nofier &f interpretatus, 
(^ffciaus efty pTiHter caterosy Emma. Cicero De Nat. Deor. Lib. I. c.42. 
(2) hii^ tfC ifiiytffnr tyuftv 

Tlimty 0«A«««« 71. tcM ApffWf ifum MCf rfi> 

tnU»it 7c d«w' 1^ Mw Ke^ «^am. Hefiod. Theog. v. 666. 

The Bii Mijores of the Romans were all alike military allies of Jupiter; as 
in thofe Uncs of Plautus. 

Duedecim Deisplufquam in cak eft Deorum itnmortaUum, 
Mhi mac auxmo adjutoresfimy fcf mcum Mlitant. Plaut. Epidic. 

names 
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names of the Gods. So kmg as there were no other my« 
fteries befides the Cabiric, the names wef€ of courfe kept 
fecret, except among the priefts. But when in later times, 
the Oods had their peculiar rites allotted to them ; it was 
proper to proclaim thofe rites under the refpedive names 
of each God. Thus by degrees the names of all the ca- 
BiRi were feparately made publick 5 but ftill in their ^e- 
' 'ncral capacity of Jupiter's Confederates^ they remained m« 
violably fecret, as long as the Cabiric Myfteries laded. 
And wh^i they were thus feparately publifhed, a parti> 
cular regard was paid to them : th^ were not put upoA 
the common level with the reft \ but had a fiiperiour 
degree allowed them, and were called the Great Gods. 
(\) Virgil indeed, according to the vulgar notion of his 
time, makes a diftinAion between Penates and Dii Mag- 
ni ; but Varro affirmed that they were both the feme. 
Th H' hP ' H d '^^ Superintendant of the Ca- 
M' H fth ^^^ myfteries was called (2) coes, 

Q I- ' . the lame with the Hebrew cohen 

or High Priefts the inferiour mi- 
niflsrs went by different names in different countriies; Co- 
rybantes in* Samothrace, and LemnuS; Idsi Da^li in 
Phrygia; Curetes in Crete; Telchkies at Rhodes; and 
Salii at Rome. They are frequently (3) confounded with 

(i) Cum Sociis^ NttioqKy Penatibus^ & Magm Dis. ^n.3. v. 12. 
Farro Vnam ejfe dicit Penates &f Magnos Deos. Servius in locum. 

(2) KOiHS hfMt YiaCHfttf — M Jit KOHZ. Hefychius. 

(3) ToffftJTy <A' S^iV h lUf hiyoK time momsitt^ ^ ftir nr auiit ivk KOTPHS) lit 
KOPTBANTA2 ^ KABEIPOTS 19 lAAIOTS AAKTTAOTS % TEAXINA2 ^imfetttimif' 

Lib. X. p. 466. 

G 2 the 
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the gods J for the Priefts are often called Cahiri, and the 
gods Curetes, Corybantes, Da<ayli &c. 
rr 1 J 1. r> Vulcan, who is reprefented by 

Vukan and tieCy- (,)h„^„ ^ , peace^er in thi 

c/opes authors of the ^ < ^ 1 r 4.u /-• j u 

j^ n . '^ pnvate quarrels ot the Gods, has 

yj ^ ' the fingular honour of being called 

(2) CABiRUs, and (3) The father of the Cabiri. This I think 
is to be underftood of his being the oldeft perfbn concern- 
ed in, and perhaps the chief promoter of, the confedera- 
cy ; for all the reft appear to be (4) young deities. In 
later ages he feems to have engroflcd to himfelf the fole 
privilege of the rites : if the cabiria, mentioned on fome 
Greek (5) coins of the emperors, were, the remains of the 

(i) IHa4 A. V.571. 

(2) n^ohft p^ Ik Aifjufoio w/exy^jff^ IcATrrnf 
^fju/i cU^Xitont Xi^ im^ fw^Sl wcAJXJiy 

OufQfJtA fdM^Of %^TVtJS OfHyfMf' tf mi^f A(jtp» 
Ov^au^itp ^^iKKMi liru Q^iiiosA KABEIPXX. 

"Axxaur, Eu^fiiJhiff 71 Jkifjunf lyg^yof. Nonn, Dionyf. Lib.XTV. v. 17, 

(3) "Es/ i KSM 'nwiu ifitid ? Hfoirv -= Tiw tf^ftf^ miSiU A^ytwir «y«M. Herodot. 

(4 For this reaibn they were called Curetes. ''aSf 01 K»pJ7i^» mt Ai to neoi 

yeiof. Strabo Lib. X. p. 468. 

(5) Thefc CABIRIA were celebrated at Theflalonica in Macedonia; and 
by the fymbols of the Hammer and Anvil, which appear on the coins, are 
thought to be games performed in honour of Vulcan, or the Cyclopes. 

eBSSAAONiKH KABEIPOS. Cabirus cum malleo. 

eESSAAONiKfinN. Cabirus in templo, d. incudem, f. malleum. JuH^Domut. 
eBSSAAONiKEHN NEiiKOPAN. Cabirus in templo. Gcrdian. P. 
^ESSAAOMiKEaN NEXIKOPXIN KABEIPIA. Cabirus geftans malleum. Phi- 

^f^ Sen. 
eBSSAAONiKBfiN. Cabirus in templo d. malleum. Maximin. 
Vide Pet. Seguini Seledt. Num. Paris. 1684. p, 16. Vaillant Num. Grsec. 
Imper. Harduin de Nnm. Urb. & Pop. &c. 

ancient 
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ancient Gabiric myfteries. His fons or fubje<fts, the Cy- 
clopes, made the (i) Altar on which the gods were fworn, 
forged arms for the other gods, and thunder for Jupiter ; 
which implies that they were very inftrumental in fetting 
him on the throne. From hence too I conclude that the 
Cyclopes were the firft inftitutors of the Cabiric rites ; for 
the Idaei Dadyli, Curetes, Corybantes, Telchines, who are 
feid to be the firft (2) artificers in metals, and the firft 
(3) makers of the Images of the Gods, feem to be the true 
defcendants of the Cyclopes. 

cTL o 1" ri I' • The sALii are never confounded 

ihe barn Caotrtc . , ^1 /-, j 1 ^1 

.if with the Gods; and upon other ac- 

* J ' ' counts may feem to be different from 

the reft ; but came from the lame original with the Co- 
rybantes and Curetes, as the moft judicious Roman (4) hif- 
torian long fince obferved. They were appointed by Nu- 
ma keepers of the Ancilia^ or &cred fhields, and called 
priefts of Mars ; but in Tufcany and other parts of Italy, 

(i) ARA. In hoc primam Dii extfituumtur /acra & co/ffurationem fectffettum 
Titanas oppugnare conarentur : earn autem Cyclopas fecijfe. Jul. Hy^nus Poet. 
Aftron. Lib. 2. See likewife the Scholiaft on Aratus, as before quoted. kJ. 
x>«9Rf 7B7I /ui pt J^Jbaat figfrduu 1^ xtfitwif, TlKaTWi $ Kuuiiw, no39iJSn ^ i&curay. Ol 
$ timf iidutimt nffitigi Inifcn. Apollod. Lib. I. c. 2. 

(z) \Tik^at\ «ej»nw <a' tf>a(0(udiu SicAicfV li i^TiMMf. Strab. Lib.. XIV. p. 

654. 

(3) Ayiitfjufn 71 T Stwir «ej!^ o< ttx^t ttgnttMctuLitu t>iy«rru. DicdoT. Lib.V. 

(4) O'lOf hiytnat fifea cf ti Kif^itif ■m.f "'BH^at ^imKtmx itg^' i^if nnr « SAAIOI 
1^ y^r lir i/x&u ymm IS^tJjuMxZ fudtf/itwaudimt iti(MV KOTPHTES, up i/udfS >gn 4 iht- 
aiat vmt infjutafjiiiien <S^ tit KOTPOTS' •(sai $ Vttfiaiar tin f nuAjin KtAn»t. Dio- 

syf. Halic. Ant. Rom. Lib. II. p. 129, 130. xofitW A nf^tunm ir(»aMr, «>} ^ ir 

•nuV imcir "iimttjifSptit "iai ^ iyyiftetJim -^fv/t h "A Jii ttlt if^fuotf -nKfuietiSn xiiytitt 
KOTPHTES %n» <u <meynt ng-iftviaif^ia. Ibid. Samothroces honm Penatium antiftir 
tes SUOS vocabanty qtdpofiea a Rmatiis SALUappdlati fimt. Scrv. ad ^n. II.. 

were 
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were the priefts of the Confentes. The Sabines were de- 
fcendants of the Laconian Pelalgi : Numa came from Cu- 
res the chief town in the Sabine country, whoie name 
carries with it fome intimation of the Cabiric rites ; and 
from this place without queftion the Salii came, and were 
there called Cucetes, as in Greece. But when Numa tranf^ 
lated that order to Rome, he had the addrefs to dedicate 
them to Mars the patron god of the Romans ; in return 
for thdr calling themielves Curetes, or Quirites. The word 
SAL 1 1 is purely Latin, and given them upon account of 
their dancing ; but the Romans notwithftanding prelerved 
ibme ohfcure noticm of their defcent from the Cabiri : ei- 
ther by means of (i) Dardanus who carried the rites to 
Troy, from whence their Gods and Plenates came; w 
frxxn one (2) Salius a.Samodiradan, who taught them the 
dance. I muft add that the Salii at Rome leem to have 
preferved the original fengs, u^ in the Cabiiic rites at 
Samothrace; OMnpofed in the old Peklgic dialect, and 
which religion forbad them to alter. Thefe fbngs in the 
Auguftan ^, were no mc»e imderflood by the (3) Ro- 
mans> than they were by the (4) Greeks in Samothrace. 

{i) ^ dicmu SJLttJM fuaitrn Arcaimft^, jar fnjadsjtmam hmu ht- 
dKM m Jaerit hi/Utiimt \ ammB tmmm if a Dmiiam a^itatas vaiaaf pa Smu- 
thredims DHsfacra ferfototrtid. Servius ad iED-YIII. t. 285. 

(2} SAAIOI ioidtmis if^.**^^ fiu9»Kryimy >>• ZAMOePAKOS mJfUfj » Abrv- 
titt*t mtf* ZAA10T» -dm Mamt iiAA^tfrw %(M»* inJt fi>*» iti i li7ff<nmr itya- 

^. Phitarch in Numa. 

(3) SsHenm anma^ vkt fiuetdotiim fius Jatis iKtdleS*^ nmtmri veto* f»2^«#y 
& cmfetntis atnJmm $9. Qatadfiaa. L^. I. c. 1 1. Pri/ca Un^ia ejt f"^ fi^ 
ti^ii^gbmb*^fiiiJam(^Satmmjimtufiy imomSta, wt ft babeoM tarmma Sa- 
Senm, Ukitor. 0%. Iit». DL c. i. 

(4) B}ffva» "j MmKtmh Ui» SuiMAm m atriiyfimf, \Siii*^pJuttf] %t mtt^i v ? aiMM«r 
/M^i ? MMT ■offtTu* DiodoT. Lib.V. 

In 
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-^ ^ ,. . n ' In all ancient cuftoms we are to 

The Cabtrtc my/iertes a. r .\,- i * ..u 

,. J J Y.n cxped lomethmg analogous to the 

allude to the hfiory ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

of Juptter, ^^ , ^^ ^jjj^ j^ ^£.^^^ minutely ex- 

plained by .ancient authors. The Cabiric myfteries were 
perfonned with fuch fecrecy, that little has been revealed 
concerning them ;. but what is known will bear an allu- 
fion to the true hiftory of Jupiter, without the ncceffity 
of draining it to allegory. The firft article of the rites 
enjoined the votaries to conceal the names of the Gods ; 
and this, in a religious view, perhaps may only prove their 
great (i) antiquity. Idolatry was then in its infancy ; men 
before that time knew but CMie god; unlefs it may be 
thought, that they worshipped the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 
It was unlawful to make any reprefentation, or even to 
pronounce the name, of god i precepts which the Jews 
religioufly obferve to this day. Rit if we take it in a po- 
litical fenfe, it may allude to the fecrecy with which the 
alliance of the Gods was concerted : and the rites were 
performed in the night, perhaps to denote that the vido- 
ry was gained by fiMiae ftratagem, ot ftirprize. Thofe 
who were initiated into the myfteries were generally 

(i) Herodotus Book 11. $.52. fays, "The Pelafgians at firft facrifked, 
" and invoked the Gods in general, ^thom calling them by their names ;'* 
which plainly points to the inftitution of the Cabiric rites. But what he 
adds, ** That tfie Egyptians firft invoked the Gods by name, and that the 
" Greeks received thofe names from them ;" feems to be a fidtion of the 
Egyptian priefts. The worfhip of dead men, at firft could not but be fhock* 
ing to human reafon j which was probably the true caufe of concealing the 
names : "but when it became lefs referved, and more familiar with all nations ; 
then they began to diftinguifli the Gods, and made no fcruple, either of 
calling them by their names, or of increafing their ntimb»er. And I think 
the Greeks and Scythians might as well let the example as the Egyptians. 

(i)youths» 
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(i) youths. The perfbn initiated was placed on a 
(2) throne, the pricfts dancing round him; which has 
all the appearance of proclaiming the young Jupiter king. 
The priefts too were young perfbns, and (3) equal in 
number to the gods. It was the office, or privilege, of 
the high prieft to (4) abfolve a criminal, who had killed 
even a brother ; and for this the heathens are reproached 
by the (5) Chriflians. But in fighting againft their neareft 
relations the Titans, the Gods muft have been often re- 
duced to that neceffity ; and an indemnity was probably 
provided for fuch accidents, when they firft entered into 
the confederacy. 
en /-, f • The chief, and only, thing in thefe 

-. / ntes, that the ancients acknowledged 

Dance tn ar~ ^ , 1 ..• ^ t -^ ^l 

to bear any relation to Jupiter, was the 

dance of the Corybantes in armour; 

ftriking upon their fhields in imitation of a battle. . The 

common reafbn given for this cuftom, is a fable too grofs 

to be beheved as a faft ; and I don't remember, that it 

has ever been explained in an allegorical way. If we take 

it in conjun<9ion with the other part of the ceremony, 

the enthronizing a young perfon; we cannot but think 

(i ) Terentius y^^Bodonm feqmtUTy apud quern kgitttr in Jnfula Samotbraam a 
certo tmfore Puaros mtiari more Atbenien/nm. Donatus in Terendi Phorm. 
Ad.I. Seen. I. 

(2) ePONftSIS. KtfLTtf^ «fei lit (wofjiUit. Hefych. Uaunvr Ji Tourm ewsp w Ik 

^ hut XOPEIA vt (S7 19 ?nuc/W<(. Plato in Euthydemo. 

(3) This I think appears from the number of the Salii, mentioned by 
Dionyfius Halicama(Ienfis, as above. 

(4) KOIHS. lifcut KtiCHfen i utdaifxw pm*' ot $ KOHS. Hefychius. 

(5) OiUvioni etiam Qnjbantia Sacra donentur, in quibus fanSum iUud tn^e- 
rium traditur-t Frater truddatus a Fratribus. Amobius Adver. Gentes. Lib.V. 

that 
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that it alludes to a fad, fbmething later than the mere 
infancy of that God, The dance in armour was a moft 
ancient (1) cuftom with thofe who had gained a victory ; 
and this of the Gcxls is the firft, whereof we find any 
(2)footfteps in hiftory. The Bacchanalian rites, in me- 
mory of Bacchus's vidtories, were formed upon this plan ; 
and fi-om hence came the famous (3) Pyrrhic dance, fb 
celebrated by Greeks arid Romans, nor yet entirely effa- 
ced by time ; traces of it ftill remaining in (4.) feveral 
parts of Europe. 

(i) Sabahani auUm ritu veteri armati pojl viHoriam Tihtrtinorum de Volfcis, 
Servius ad -Sneid. Lib.VIII. v. 285. 

(2) Epicharmus alcribed the origin of the Dance to Minenra : o $ fixy;i«f- 
(jt»f litit A32u/£r ^ci 79tf ^omi^if )- frjS^x^or fifjtw mtc/AjImu. Schol. in Pindari Pyth. 
Od. 2. and Dionyfids Halic. fays that (he probably firft performed it upon 
the defeat of the Titans, h^^twixir $ «^ j^ '^ ^^ ^ 'n'^ ^"^ naKauov OniSbo/iac^ 
if wi^Mf "'Op^jroir, i ^gM^n Hc/pe*;^, ht% S^IjjSU «e^yr ^ Tnirmf ifdu^i^ A?¥^^» 

fj9iJQiY. Lib.VIL Vide Meurfii Panathensea. 

(3) nrppixH. E/J©' irfo^K Sp;^Wr. Jul. PoUux. Lib. IV. c.ij. hSfuwJi 
w-mv ^f ol fuf Knfius^ tS Ji nJc^or tdV A^ivf. Proclus in Chreftomath. The 
Romans called it ^roja, and Ludus Trofanus. 

Trojaque nunc pueri Trojanum dicitur agmen. iEn.V. v, 602. 
Ludus ipfe, quern vulgo Pyrricham afpeUani^ TROIA vacatur. Senrius in loc 

E9i;^oy 5 P«/(Muoi^ pL itirv lifuof i KOTPHTI2MOS, if U 7i^»<Sf pt j^ h>^m lyu cuy^ 
Cu^XofjtoAj (Mj^ <A* inL ^lofei tot ffOfiWr tus i\ h lirm^h^^ j^y} h mr b%i/n^f }mf44^ 
fm' Iv kmiamtf }6 twwf IIPOSHBOI KOTPOI yfrnntniMc irJWl/MTvr huttffTrSfy XfJunf 71, 
% &^ % Wjfuv *;tfy^^ 99t^Jif m^orrwt — Hxinf if fm Jhim r SAAIXIN. Dionyf 
Halic. Hift. Lib. II. p. 130. 

(4) Before I came into Hungary ^ lobferved nojhadow of the Pyrrhica Saltatip, 
or warlike way of dancingy which the Heyducs praHife in this country. They dance 
with naked fivords in their hands ^ advancing^ branSfhit^^ and claflnr^ the fame^ 
turnings windings and depreJjUng their bodieSj with ftro9^ and aSive motions \ Jing- 
ing to their meafures after the manner of the Greeks. Dr Edward Brown's Tra- 
vels into Hungary &c. Lond. 1673. 4to. pag. 17. The common people in 
many parts of England ftill pra£iife what they call a Morifco dance, in a ^Id 
manner, and as it were in armour \ at proper intervals ftriking upon each o- 
thers Staves, and winding their Horns \ which feems to be a low imitation 
of the Corybantine rites. ^ , 

H I have 
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*T9 CT*. rrr i I havc dwclt the longer on the 

^aT % Titan war and its efFea^becaufe it 

•^T v^ is the firft known ^ra in the hifto- 

ropean btfiory. ^ ^^ g^^^^. ^^ therefore effcn- 

tial to our enquiry into the firft language and inhabitants. 
I do not fay that the Titans were the firft pofteftors of 
Europe ; nor fhall I take upon me to determine^ whether 
they are to be called Atlandans, Pelalgians, Celtes, or 
Cimmerians. Becaufe I confeis my (i) ignorance of the 
particular place fi-om whence they came : only guefs that 
they came fi-om the North or North Eaftem countries; 
about, or beyond, the Caipian and Aral {eas. The me- 
mory of a war, wherein almoft half the world was con-* 
cerned, could never be totally obliterated : nevertheleis it 
is matto- d wondo-, that fo many particulars relating to 
it have elcapcd the teeth of time. No regular hiftory was 
then kept, more than what was preferved by bards in their 
jbngs ; which were the only records of the Scythians, and of 
their (2) delcendants. The Curetes are a generation later, 
and more known, than the Titans ; and yet we fee what 

(i) The country of Urantis was Atlantis; but who can pretend to fay 
where this counpy is now fituated ? The names of people and places, both 
k Europe and Ada, are continually wearing ofF^ and when once loft in 
the hiftory of Europe, can never be retrieved in Afia. Some few indeed 
continue to this. time, as Huns, Bulgarians, SasBons, Turks and Tartars,, 
whofe firft feats are ftill to be found in Northern Afia. But thcfe all come 
within the cognifance of true hiftory } and ibme thoufands of years after the 
Titans, who go beyond it. 

(2) Celebrant earmttihtis antiqids, quod umm itpud iOos memoria & aimaUum. 
genus ejiy Tutlionem deum terra eeUtutn. Tacitus de Mor. Germ. ArSpchm iyi 

^^uitrm if fj intift^ i»xSf. iEKan. Var. Hift. Lib. 12. c.23. Bardi quidem 
fertia vinrum iUufirium foRa^ bereieis amt^fita ver;/tbu$y cum duldbus fyr^e modu- 
UstMUitanmt, Anunian. Marcellinus Lib. 15. c.9. 

difHcuItie^^ 
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difficuldea occur in their hiftory. Vulgar tradition taught 
that they came from Crete, or mount Ida in Phrygia : 
but ibme affirmed, that (i)"They were a body of arm- 
**ed men, given by the Titans to Rhea for her guard, 
"and that they came from Badbriana; others faid from 
" Colchis/' This laft account, tho* perhaps falfe in fbme 
pmnts, favours more of truth and antiquity than the for- 
mer. All that little light which glimmers thro' the dark 
ages of Europe, feems to come from the North or North 
TSa&.. The mofl ancient fadts in Grecian hiflory relate to * 
the Thradans, Scythians, and Hyperboreans, ex more re- 
mote Scythians. If the Pelafgians were what I take- them 
to be ; the firfl (2) Oracle in Greece was founded by Sqr- 
thians; and the oldefl civil ritesi the (3) Olympic games, 

( 1 ) Oi cA' -vjani Ttrtfw Pe^c Jb^eu nsO^onKotg TW Kof vCittv^ Ik f Bduum^nf ifiypfiiiff. 
fS A* iK niih^ ^tMf. Strabo Lib. X. p. 472. 

(2) Strabo and Herodotus agree, that the Dodonean oracle was founded 
by the Pelafgians; by which is implied tinie immemorial. Therefore what 
the latter relates, at lead a thoufand years afterwards, upon the credit of the 
Egyptian priefts, concerning the ** Two Black Pigeons, or Theban Pricft- 
*^el&s ;'* is a ftory, that others may believe if they pleafe, but it leems to 
me inconfiftent with the antiquity of the Oracle : which I take to be older 
than that of Thebes, or Ammon in Libya. This is not the only inftanoe» 
wherein the^hiftorian was impoied upon by the Egyptian priefts » whofe va- 
nity it was,* to deduce both oraZrles from the Theban Jupiter. The ancient 
ScholiafVs judged more rightly, that the Dodonean, or Pelafgic, Jupiter was 
an Hyperborean : the North being the country of the Great Gods. 

ZiZ AfA ^oiAofM^ XlvJurytiUky THAOei NAIXIM. Hom. Iliad, n. V.233. 
£N XOPIXI r rnBPBOPfiXXN, T^ /^J^fn -ttfJuifJH^ h Sfiarftm^ Etym. Mag. E^y- 
mus in locum. 

( 3 ) Paiifanias fays, that '^ Thole who recorded the antiquities of the Eleaiv^ 
*^ aifirmed that Saturn was the firft who reigned in h^ven •, and a temple 
'* was built to him in Olympia, by that generation of men, who lived in the 
^^ Golden Age. — That Hercules one of the Idaei Da&yli, was author of the 
*^ Olympic Games, and appointed a crown of Wild Olive to be the reward of 
" the viftors •, which Tree he brought with him into Greece from the Hy- 
*'perboreans, a people who lived beyond the North wind." Bs Ji^ iyHm. w 

H 2 OhilMttKW^ 
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were inftituted by Hyperboreaiis : as,. I think, may be in- 
ferred from Paulanias. 

«TT j-a 1 r £ I ^^c not attempted to fix the 

The difficulty of fix- ti^ of the Titan ^, and think 
tng tbtt /iLra. .^ impoffiUe to be done with any 

tolerable exadnds, upon account <^ the uncertainty i& 
pagan chronology. And further, becauie it is no way 
conneded with the Eaftem hiftcny, in the Hue of Sem, 
mven us by Mofes ; wherein alone the true cvder of time 
u obierved, and even there it is not entirely fettled. The 
mod ancient Scythian hiflory, to which this properly be- 
longs, is all loft : as is that of the Hyrcanians, Nbr^ans, 
Badrians, with their king 2^roafter; which laft would 
probably have afforded us fbme aflUbnce. The Chinelb 
annals go no farther than the affairs of their own people 
and country. And it is in vain to look for any truth or 
certainty in the Phenician and Egyptian tales; which 
come to us at fecond hand, broken, and unauthorized. 
The Phenician hiftory would feem to give fome little ac- 
count of the Titans and Cabiri, tho* the (i) author, who- 

mCfint, 1^ h OKufjmf, mMdtwM K^^Vf* ritr -itn r wn ir^tfTovt tS mfMlarn Xponv ri> 
f^: -» H^iaH tvZ mefnti Ttf I</kiy Ji^tt m 71 dpSmt al^dSriu muh^ jo4 Oai^«mi o»- 
(uJASX,. — Km )■ NiXMWT* Vi ounmt loJI^ ftptutSamt K«tm — xtfu&UZcu <$ h 4 T^nfb- 

aSfi )■ (hfUf. Paufan. Eliac. Ub.V. pag. 299. If Hercules brovight this tree - 
from the Hyperboreans, I think he muft be an Hvpeilx>rean himfelf : for 
to (end Soumern Heroes upon fuch expeditions fb rar Northward, is to op- 
pofe the airrent of hiftory, and to reverfe the order of nature. 

(i) The Phenician Hiftory, under the name of Sanchoniadion, is preier- 
ytA bj Eufebius Prep. Evang. Lib. I. c. 10. from Philo Byblius, who tranf^ 
ktcd It into Greek) or as fome think, fbraed it himfelf. See MrDodwell's 
Letter concerning Smchoniathon. Lond.iD9i. The book has fomething of 
the airof andquity, and may contun very old traditions concerning the for- ■ 
■MtioB} $ui SSefk agesi of the vorld^ fome agreeable^ odiers repugnant, to 

lacred 
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ever he was, fcarce knew what the words meant j and 
(eems only to have learnt them from the Greeks. 
_- A ♦ A* • Notwithftanding then time has 

^ ^^ r • made fuch havock in the hiftory of 

our Weftem world; it appears to me, that Uranus, Sa- 
turn, and Jupiter, were powerful princes ; (bvereigns over 
a vaft empire, comprehending all Europe, and great part 
of Afia : That this empire was fuperior to any other ia 
time; and exifted long before thole petty kingdoms ia 
Greece, that boafted of the greateft antiquity : That the 
Titans were mafters of all the knowledge derived from the 
{bos of Noah : That they had the fame religion with the 
people of the Eaft ; that is, either worfhipped one god ; 
or if more, the Sun, Moon, and Stars: That their de- 
(cendants in the Weft> were the firft who fet up the 
groiler idolatry, of paying divine honours to their proge- 
nitors. And therefore I am of opinion, that the Titan 
war could not be later than the age of Serug Abraham's 
anceftor> where S. Epiphanius clofes the Scythian period. 
7% C b' ' the If we fix our footing here, per- 

J ^ the lucceeding fabulous ages or the 

Greeks. It is certain that the Cabiric rites were the (i) firft 
religion of their country. That the myfterics of Magna. 

iacred writ. But the whole, as it is drefled up by the editor Philo, and 
vouched £br by Porphyry, is. attended with fo many iufoicious ciicumfbui- 
cesy that I cannot fee how men of learning can take it for any thine mott 
than an impofture. The greateft truth declared in it, feems. to be that of 
the heathen Gods being onoe inhaUtants of the earth; which was no mote 
than the ientiments of the wifer Greeks, who underftood the origin of their, 
religion. 

A^«79i KHp^Ti^. Orph. Hynin.. in Curetas.. 

. Mater^ 
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Mater, Ceres, Bacchus, 6cc, were only branches that fprui^ 
from the Cabiric ; and are therefore (bmetimes confound- 
ed with them. That Pan, Bacchus, Silenus, Sylvanus, Plu- 
to, and others, by fome reckoned among the older dei- 
ties, muft be pofterior to the Twelve Great Gods. That 
Hercules was not in the firfl grand alliance of the Gods, 
tho' he is reported to have fought on their fide; and is 
there^^re to be accounted a later deity. And now the 
reader may confider at his leifure, whether (i) Vulcan, the 
mofl ancient deity of Egypt, was not c»iginaily a Grecian 
god ; and (2) Hercules, the oldeft Tyrian god, a Scythian. 
Whether it is more probable, that Cybele, the great gpd- 
defs of the Sidonians, came from Egypt, rather than Greece 
or Phrygia. And in fhort, whether the boafted antiqui^ 
ties of Flienicia and Egypt, are not fragments of the true 
hiflory of Moles, blended with the older fables ^ the 
Greeks. 

fl . .77 A / The Titan language then, call 

Science tn Europe be- . ^. . ^ L- t> 1 r • 

•.L ^L ^^ It Cmimenan, Celtic, Pelalgic, or 

ffan wttb the Tttans, , . ' • . l 

^ by any other name, is to be con- 

fidered, as the vehicle of the firfl knowledge that dawned 

in Europe. The progreffion of ancient fcience, a fubje<9: 

of the moft entertaining nature to the human mind, is 

frequently touched upon by fbme of the finefl pens, both 

ancient and modern. And yet, of thofe who have pur- 

fued it thro' the dark ages, few, I think, have hit upon 

the right track ; and moft have taken, what feems to me 

to be the lafl flage of it, for the very beginning. If learn- 

(1) The ftately temple of Vulcan at Memphis, was built by the firft 
mdrtal king of Egypt, min or mekes. See Herodotus BookU. c.4,99. 

(2) Herodotus Ibid. c. 44. 

ed 
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ed men without prejudice, and without paying too great 

a deference to precarious authorities, would only attend 

to a natural induction of particulars ; I believe that in- 

ftead of (i) deriving all religion and learning from Egypt, 

they might trace it back from thence to the Phenicians, 

Carians, Phrygians, Getes, and Thracians, and fb to the 

.-ffigean ides, which were the feats of the firft civilizers of 

naankind; and thefe were Scythians, or, if you choofe 

rather to call them, Scytho-Grecians. 

<T^ -n ^^' ^ The Egyptians juftly challenged to 

The Egyptians not . ri -Jl * .• -Jr ^^. 

, r ^n^ t themlclves very great aptKjuity, the 

fS. 6cred writings confirm their tide to 

J * it; neverthelefs they yielded the fu- 

periority in this relpedl to the Scythians according to 
(2) Juftln, and to the Phrygians according to (3) Herodo- 
tus; which two accounts arc not irreconcileable. They 
pretended to no fcience till the time of Thoth, or Hermes 
Trifinegiflus ; who does not appear to have been a native' 
of Egypt, and, if we may believe Sanchcmiadion's hifto- 
ry, came no further off than from Phenicia ; but I rather 
fuiped, that he was a (4) Scythian. We have no other 

(i) Thi»^ is one of the faults, with which Plutarch charges Herodotus. 

Tee, AuW i^ vei n<er<^HfMU, 9 Atytmlitm uf^vmtuf i^ fwdoKoytcuf -n n/td-m*, i^ Ayn- 

-MTU. r BffJMutSr itfSf itwt^vnu. De Malign. Herodoti. 

(2) Hift. Lib. If. 

(3) Hift. Lib.IL 

(4) It is almoft neecllefs to repeat, that the Phenicians and Egyptians had 
their Gods in common with the Europeans : and from whence the latter re- 
ceived them, I am at no lofs to account. Their powers and offices were the 
lame, tho* the names were differently expreflcd. This of Mercury, or Thoth, 
has met with fomewhat better fortune than the reft. He was called Thooch 
by the Egyptians, by Plato and Tully Theuth, by Sanchoniathon Taautus. 

Am MiMtp TcuuuTBT, or ftp* itto r vtcjnvi 'S.-ntjftm yg^^im, %r Ajyv^m jS' d«MWT, Am^« 

tufjffif i e«vd, LMJiurtf ■■$ hffdui lugMatt. PIulo Bybl. apud Eufeb. Pnep. Evang. 

The. 
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certainty of the time when Thoth lived, than what is col- 
ledted from the book fathered upon him, (i) which calls 
" Uranus and Saturn his anceftors ;" and from them I fup- 
pofe he derived his fcience. This is antiquity fufficient; 
and from this beginning the Egyptians became famous in 
foUowit^ ages, and in their turn, were poflefled of all the 
learning then in being. Their noble publick monuments 
evince their jkill in the mechanical arts, and their excel- 
lent laws prove them to have been well verfed in civil po- 
lity. When a country had got the name for theie elegan- 
cies, it mufl attract a great refbrt of foreigners, who had 
any thirfl afrer knowledge, or even common curiofrty: 
and {uch were the Grecian (ages and Lawgivers, who went 
thither for no other purpofe. But, that they brought frc»n 
.thence any new 'difcoveries in Phyfical, or Mathematical, 
icience, it will be hard to prove ; tho' it has been fo (^- 
ten taken for granted. If the Greeks gained any thing of 
' this kind, perhaps they kept the lecret under leal of a 
vow, or for other reaibns beft known to themfelvcs ; i(X 
what they have been at liberty to reveal, gives us no ex- 

TheEgyptian Greeks called him tat, as in an infcription faultily copied by 
Paul Lucas, Troifiemc Voyage, Vol. 3. p. 36. 

SASIA122A KABOnATPA KAI BASIAETS nTOA&MikOS 

eEOI MfiTAAOI «IAOMHTOP£S 

MEOEFIS [f. TI0EI2I] 1D.1 KAI TOIS 2TNNA01S eEOlS. 

He appears to be no other than the Tetttates of the Gauls and Germans, 
mentioned as a deity by Lucan, Pharf. Lib. I. and ca led Mercurius Teu- 
tates by Livy, Hift. Lib. 26. The word may poflibly mean only a Teacher 
of the Sciences^ which was the office of Hermes, or Mercury. Deum tnaxime 
Mercurium tolunt \ hujusfunt pJurima Jwndacra : Hum omnium inventor em artium 
fmoit. Cariar de Bello Gall. Lib. VI. 

(i) o<enp oigyirof 4(91) KcfrQi' »< iniTtefi «ef>o7o/ «c7t»>«»/. Herm. Trifmeg. 

nOIMANAHP. Cap. X. §. 5. 

traordinary 
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traordinary idea of the Egyptian learning. At the time 
the Greeks became fo much acquainted with the Egyp- 
tians, their Theology feems to have dwindled into pagean- 
try, and ridiculous ceremonies; and to have been little 
better than our modern Free-Mafonry, and Judicial Aftro- 
logy, a myftery known only to the initiated. When the 
Romans came to have to do with them, the cafe was 
much the fame, or perhaps worfe; for we find the E- 
gyptian priefts, as pretenders to fcience, fometimes (i) ri- 
diculed by that wife people. Egypt ftione with all the 
luftre of fcience under the Greeks 'themfelves, when it 
was governed by the Ptolemies. Then we find more true 
learning in Egypt, than perhaps in all the world befide. 
The School of Alexandria flourifhed for many centuries, 
and tho' it has been extin<5t as many more, will always be 
remembered to the end of time. 

7% r JA j4 With the times and adions of the 

^ ' Scytho-Grecians began that part of pro- 
fane hiftory, which authors call Fabulous, or hiftory dif- 
guifed in fable. Wherein we may dilcern, as through a 
cloud, the beginning of arts the moft beneficial to the 
human fpecies ; Legiflature, Medicine, Agriculture, Navi- 
gation, Commerce, &c. for which the feveral authors were 
(2) rewarded with the title of Divinity. I need only to 

( 1 ) This happened to Chjeremon a prieft who accompanied the Legate 
^lius Gallus from Alexandria to the upper Egypt, and profcfled Philofo- 
phy and Aftronomy. na/>»K»x»SH <rt tj*- t$ htj^tuifims hifn^vm «V tUu fi'tyuTt^ A»- 

x/fi TiHicf tti iytftiri Xeufi/uety <nii>o/u«, laeiamtifdijQii' ■ntauiUu mi. ihnftlw' yt/^/^of Ji 
Tv^ioy, at ifM^ur ^ JJ>«7w<-. Strabo Lib. VII. p. 806. 

(2) Hie eft vetuftij^mus referent bene merentilms grat'tam mos, ut tales mmini- 
bus adfcribantur. ^ippe id aliorum nomna Deorum, (dguafupra retuli Sydenmt 
ex hominum natafunt mentis. Plin. Hift. Lib. H. c. 7. 

I inftance 
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inftance in the great father of thefe Gods ; (i) " Who firft 
"reftrained his fubje^s from their favage manners, and 
" reduced them into communities ; taught them the know- 
" ledge of the milder fruits of the earth, and the way of 
" ftoring them ; with many other things ufeful to life ; and 
" being a diligent obferver of the heavenly bodies, was a- 
** ble to foretell events that were to happen in the world ;" 
and in fliort, was (2) perfcd in all knowledge. This then 
was the Golden Age, fo juftly celebrated by the ancients, 
the age of politenels, however disfigured it may now ap- 
pear to us. The Greeks indeed, to whom we owe all our 
pr(^ane hiftory, (eemed to have loft their due reverence 
for it, and thought themielves beholden to other nations 
for their learning ; but a little reflexion might have taught 
them, that their country from the firft ages was the feat 
of arts and fciences. 

g-^ ^7 r . ' r I affed not to be thought fin- 
Lrreece the fount am ef 1 . . . ^ \ r ^ 

_ » /. •' eular m an opmion, much lels to 

arts and fctemes. ° 1 *^ 11 V 1 i. r 

'^ advance a groundlete hypothelis; 

and therefore fhall endeavour to reft it upon two of the 

greateft names for learning among the moderns, who^ I 

am perfwaded, law clearly enough into this matter, tho*^ 

they have not delivered themfelves (o fully as might be 

wi0)ed, c^ as a point of fuch confequence deferved. Sal- 

(1 ) OTPANON /StMiAoVdM )^ ne ht'bfdmtt anf^Miu iitun'mi »utM)m,yM tie mMttt iki- 
^•'^t. Vf ^ /^ wtfuat 19 r ^extlJhtf ^i» 'jmunu me iJo-mcitrmf, iugfrm lie ? i/Mftn Mf- 

7ng<^vif,»iiwy innJi «&A«}«fl> 'Hfr.gni. T" tiapM iMiJmw yin^at. Diodor. Lib. III. p. 
132. 

(2) Tri^rimfius aua«r ^, qui am diceret admodum pauas extUtjfty in quihus- 
ijfet perft^a ^SMuay in bis Urammy Satumum^ Jkbrcmum, cognaSos fuos nom- 
navif. Lafiant. de FaU: Relig. Lib. L c..i u 

mafius 
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mafius after repeating ^eral times, that the firft inhabi- 
tants and language of Greece came from Scythia, adds 
(i) Satit certum ex his colligi potefty linguam^ ut gent em 
HeUenkam, a feptentrione SP Scythia originem traxijfe^ non 
a meridie. 0uo pofito &^ iUud certijftmo cmfiabit Pelopon- 
nefum, cum retiqua Gnecia qua extra Ifihmum^ a Tbeffa- 
lis Jhe Macedonibus Gracis, populos^ quibus exculta eji^ ^ 
urbes qmbus inftruSia eft^ accepiffe. Inde LiTERiE Gr-«- 

CORUM, INDE MuSiE PlERIDES, INDE SaCRORUM InITIA. 

Scaliger, a little more to the purpofe, feys, (2) Si enim 
rem ab ultima origine repetamus^ deprebendemus artes 
fumfolum antiquitus a Greecis inventas @ perfe&as fuijfe % 
fed etiam ab illis ad eas nationes derivatas, a qjji- 
Bus Gracos hausisse volunt isti. 
1% p r f Agreeably to the natural courfe of 
S^y^ 7 things the Arts had their periods ; 
flourifhed for a feafon in one age and 
country, then funk, and rofe in another. The difficulty 
lies in tracing them through that vaft wafte of time, 
where we have no other guide, than fabulous hiiloiy. The 
Greeks, like unnatural children, branded their Scythian an- 
ceftors with the opprobrious names of barbarous ahd illi- 
terate; and we at this difhince finding nothing to the 
contrary, form our judgment of them from what they 
really were, when the arts had left them. But fhould we 
in the fame manner eftimate the ancient Phenician, E- 
gyptian, and even Grecian learning, by the preient inha- 
bitant of thofe countries, what a mean (pinion mufl we 



(i) SalmafiusdeHellenifticaPag.400. 

(2) Scaliger Pnef. ad ManUii Aftron. 
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entertain of it ? We learn from hiftoiy their former flou- 
rifliing ftate ; and this evidence, it is true, is wanting on 
the part of the Scythians, or is only to be picked up from 
the fcattered fragments of the Greek writers, and of thofe 
who copied them. Th^ who think the ftories of the fa- 
bulous age all (i) pure ndtion, without any foundation in 
fad:, feem to me, to believe too much on the one hand, 
or too little on the other : he who takes the middle way 
between both, may have a better chance to be in the 
right. Let me therefore fuppofe, with the ancient defen- 
ders of Chriftianity, that the heathen Gods were mortal 
men, and had once a real exiftence ; and that what is re- 
lated of their aftions, may fairly be believed, if it comes 
within the verge of probability. Many of them are re- 
ported to have been the firft inventors of ufefiil arts ; if 
that fhould be thought improbable, let them have at leafl: 
the honour of conveying thofe arts to the ieveral countries 
where they fettled. 

fTL I • • f To traverfe the whole circle c^ Arts 
y4/i would be an endlefs work. We need 

■p u oi^Iy> in order to judge of the reft, en- 

^ ' deavour to find the beginning of the 

principal, and moft fublime, of all the Sciences, that of the 
Heavenly Bodies. The Sabians or worfhippers of the hea- 

(i) Strabo remarks. That Homer never raifed any thing new or marvel- 
lous, but 9Ut of fome truth. B» fUKhiof Ji <iA»aJr iriAif taaitu -nf^-nUytM^ i^ 
O/meixm. Lib. I. p. 20. Oli ii -mwiTiCf' ^ fietr, i(SH ''Wu^r^V^fW, «^r««i w mgfi- 
xar fmAr yiASX, wjw. IfMi Ji Jb*H ■^Stu tri»i» w XtyifSfJtt. i ■y^ vftiM (tim Vf/itTiv, 
}JiyQir Ji 'riet auz-wr iJ^f vo-'iip^si'. cwXi tiO'nt^ 7» ip;*, «&' inmf i Kir^t tkl outHv. — 

btwfM^HT miig, tit iybpehotg' iyu Ji jtrtinvy 'iv i Jiw*TU to moju-m ^, oTat r^ J^ynwt. 

Palaephat. De Incredib. in Prooem. 

venly 
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venly hoft, are (i) generally held to be the firft idolaters: 
and their worfhip could hardly fubfift, without obferving 
the pofitions and motions of thofe luminaries. Whether 
the Titans are to be ranked in this clafs, can neither be 
affirmed, nor denied : but from what light hiftory affords 
us, the Stars feem to. owe their firft denominations to 
them. Uranus the father of the Titans is reprefented as 
an obferver of the ftars ; and his very (2) name is enough 
to perfwade us, that he himfelf, or his defcendants at 
leaft, underftood fomething of Aftronomy. (3) Hyperion 
one of his ions is faid to be the firft who found out the 
motions of the Planets ; in confequence of which difcove- 
ry, it may be thought, that his fon and daughter, Apol- 
lo and Diana, were honoured with the names of the two 
principal ones. Thefe two deities fhall be more particu- 
larly confidered prefently. Atlas the fbn of Japetus, another 
Titan, is called the "Supporter of the heavensf" by which 
the (4) ancients underftood his fkill in this fcience : and 
his brother Prometheus is (5) acknowledged to be the 
founder of the Chaldean Aftronomy, which perhaps is 
couched under the fable of his ftealing fire from heaven. 
Thefe are the firft accounts of Aftronomy to be found 

(x) Notum efif. Abrahanam fatrem nofirum educatum ejfe in fide ZahiSocum, qui 
ftatuerunt nullum eJfe Deum prater SteUas. Maimonidcs More Ncvochim. Lib. 
III. €.29. 

(2) Ur-En in Celtic, is the fame as Vir Cali, or Calejiis: 

(3) t'Tnem* i* p*n n 7f Ha/v ifst^ StAtumr, i(j^ 'l^lM^en It/qfov, m i^ itLf ai;<i(, -ra-t 

j*Sttr migf.JbuZeu' )^ A^ vvn atiiir TntTi^jt <nt7iti' IvofM&UZcu, DiOu. Lib. V . 

(4) Cicero Tufc. Qujeft. Lib.V. 

(5) Hie [Prometheus] primus Aftrolt^iam AJ^iis indicavit: quant, rejidens in 
moTtte altijfmo Cauca/oy nimia curia l^ Jollicitudine detrebenderat. Servius in Virg.- 
Eclog.VI.. 

among 
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among the Greeks : but whoever duly examines the extent 

and ai^vity of the human underflanding, muft think that 

it had an earUer beginning. 

^ r 7 «* It derogates too much from the 

Lafne from the 77- j« ^ r -. j *i. • 

•^ n / • dignity ot our nature, and the image 

ians or bcythtans. P^^ s . 1 ^ j • r n ° 

. -^ . or God implanted m our nrlt parent, 

to fuppoie that men in the primitive ages were but a litde 

above the level of brutes. There were then, and at all 

times, fome groveling geniuses that looked no further than 

the earth; but the generaHty had more exalted views, 

minds fitted to enquire into the reaibns and caules of 

things. The different magnitudes of the flars, and their 

diilances from each other, were obje6U perpetually before 

their eyes. By this means the Planets mufl loon be dif^ 

tinguifhed from the Fixed Stars ; and the latter by their 

aflemblages reprefented to the imagination the different 

forms of animals, men, birds, beafls, and fifhes. The arc 

of the heavens taught them to range thefe figures in their 

proper order, and to reduce them to fome degree of ex- 

adinefs, by imaginary lines or circles. In this manner men 

might be enabled to form a Syftem of the fcience, or an 

artificial fphere ; a thing that could hardly be unknown 

to the Antediluvians. The revolutions of the Sun and 

Moon taught them to (i) meafure time by days, months, 

( I ) In the days of Noah, they muft have proceeded very far in this fort 
of compuution i if the year then confifted of 365 days, as a modern author 
thinks he has proved from the Mofaic account of the Deluge. Vid. Luc. 
Cuperus Paratitla Chronol. & Hift, Sacr. Amft.1721. pag.34. Whether the 
author has proved his point, or not ; I believe tne beft chronoloeers are of 
opinion, that this was the known length of the year long before the time of 
Mofes : nor can I afcribe the invention to the Egyptians, becaufe the Chi- 
nefe accounts place it 2338 years before our Saviour's Nativity. See Jack- 
ion's Chronol. Antiquities. VoL 2. pag, 66. 

' and 
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and years. Obfervations and Calculations followed of 
courfe; rude and imperfed, we may well imagine, and 
void of that accuracy which diftinguiflies the modern Af- 
tronomy. A long feries of years was neceflary to bring 
the icience to fome perfedion, but improvements were 
continually making ; and ibme nations, as the Chaldeans 
and Egyptians, by dint of application made themfelves^ 
famous in antiquity, for their fkill in this way : but it de> 
trads nothing from their merit, to iky that th^ received 
the firft rudiments from the Scythians. Arguments drawa 
from the (i) advantages of their countries, prove not that 
they were the firft inventours of the art : the high moun- 
tains,, and long nights, of the Scythians were as proper 
helps for promoting the ftudy, as the wide plains of E- 
gypt, or Chaldea. After all, I cannot but think that 
the great feme, which the Chaldeans and Egyptians ac- 
quired upon this account, was chieny owing to their ma- 
king a myftery of Aftronomy, by aferibing fupernatural 
virtues and influences to the Stars: a fcience,. of whicb 
they pretended ta be great mafters, nor fhall I deny that 
they were the firft authors. This trifling art grew into 
vogue with die later Greeks and Romans, and flom them 
^read it&lf thro* the Several countries of Europe ; but is 
now eiq>loded by the learned, and retains ks credit only 
with the vulgar and fuperftitious. 

(i) jEgyptH & Salylonii in camporum patenthm aquoribm habit ant es^ cum ex 
terra nibil emneret ^oJ coHtmplatiotd caU officer e p£ety, omnem cur am in fyderum. 
cegmtione pefuermt. Cicero de Div. Lib.L. 
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cti -n I ■ C.7 We muft not forget, that, whilft 

Tie Barianc Sph^e. ^^^^^ flourifhed under the Ro- 

mans, mention is made of a (i) Barbaric Sphere \ by 
which (2) fome underftand the Egyptian or Chaldean 
Sphere, (3) others the Sphere of the Celtes or Gauls. 
Whatever may be meant by the word Barbaric, it ap- 
pears to me, that the Scythians, or Titans, could not be 
without a Sphere ; which they might, and did, commu- 
nicate to many diftant nations of the world, till that time 
ignorant of Aftronomy. 

77.. TSJn^fUo^^ W^^i ' g^^^^ ^^^^ *^^ Greeks, Chal- 

Ibe iVortbern rLetnt- 1 ni. • • j t^ 

Chh R n It' deans, Phenicians and Egyptians, 

^ J by the advantage of their climates, 

had greater opportunities of enrich- 
ing the Southern Hemi(phere with conftellations, than the 
Scythians had; but the Northern feems to be what was 
firft cultivated. The Sphere ufed by all thefe nations was 

(i) Nigidius Fignlus in the time of Julius Caefar wrote Two Books now 
loft, the one on the Greek, the other on the Barbaric, Sphere : a diftinftion 
that has not a little puzzled the learned. Scaliger thbught that by the word 
Barbaric^ he meant the Egyptian, or Chaldean, Sphere, as different from 
the Greek. But Salmafius is of opinion, that he only explained the hiftory 
of the fame Sphere, by the different fables of the Greeks and Egyptians ; 
and that Hyginus has prcferved the fubftance of what Nigidius wrote on the 
Greek Sphere. About four hundred years afterwards, when Aftronomy had 
degenerated into Aftrology •, Julius Firmicus likewife mentions the Signs in 
the Barbaric Sphere, which Signs are not different from the Greek. But by 
this time, fays Salmafius, the word Barbaric had acquired a new meaning, 
and fignified not the Sphere of the Barbarians^ but the Conftelkted^ or PiSured^ 
Sphere of the fixed ftars ; as Aurum Barbaricum means wrought gold, Barba- 
rica veftes garments ornamented with figures : accordingly Donarus.interprets 
the word Barbaricarii in the Code, S^ui barbarica i. e. Ornamenta ex auro confi- 
rerent. Vid. Salmaf. de Ann. Climaft. p. 580, 581, &c. 

(2) Scaliger Not. in Manilium. pag. 368. 

(3) Pezron's Preface to Antiq. of Nations. 

probably 
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probably the fame, but by degrees varied a little from the 
primitive plan. Some new conftellations were perhaps 
formed by conjoining, or dividing, the old ones ; or new 
names might be given to them, the aflemblages conti- 
nuing ftill the fame ; for this we know has been done in 
much later times. But I cannot be perfwaded, that any of 
thefe nations deviated fo far from the (i).old fyflem, as 
to form one entirely new : for the Two Bears, the Wain, 
the Whale, Engonafin, the Swan, the Harp, the Arrow, 
with many others, feem to me to be original aflerifms in 
the Scythian Sphere : and thefe aflerifms, the groundwork 
of the Egyptian and Grecian fables. No one can think 
that we have fet the antiquity of this Science too high, 

(i) A lover of truth ought not to be born down by any great name, even 
by that of Sir Ifaac Newton, who has eftablifhed a new fyftem of Chrono- 
logy* upon very precarious Poftulates, viz. "That the Greek Sphere is no 
" older than the time of the Argonauts -, that it was formed by Chiron the 
" Centaur for their ufe ; and that the hiftory of the expedition is delineated 
*'on the Sphere," Skill in Aftronomy was never before reckoned a part of 
Chiron's charafter -, and the verfes brought to prove it, from one of the old 
poets who wrote of the Titan war^ are too flender a foundation for iuch a 
fuperftrufture. 

B/f 71 J^K^onu/lw ^nmv ^Q* iyc^y tt^d4 

Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. L p. 306. 

Thefe lines feem to reprefent Chiron under the character of a Lawgiver, ex- 
cepting the two laft words 2;^fffatT OxJ^atk, The figures of the Heavens ^ a phrafe 
for which it will be hard to find any parallel authority. A finall Greek cri- 
ticifm will reconcile matters, and make them all of a piece •, and at the fame 
time overturn all reafonings that are built upon a falfe reading, by fubftitu- 
ting in its room, si^r oauV-sh*, Wtf Signs of the Heavens 5 that note the Sea- 
fons of the year, the prognoftics of the weather &c. tM/uut-TtLj ^(ajm^ ^o<ni(uk 
are the proper words ufed by Homer, and Aratus. See MfceUaneous Obfer- 
vations on authors. Put>lilhed by Mr Jortin. Lond. 1 732. Vol. 2. p. 233. 

K who 
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fi-^ ^imt 01 AjfiKin^^tf; arid t^ ire 2 Oiarir, 

kt::^ of t.'^r .S^pcerc^ venr near a& canj ai the Tilan age. 




if rjTjt sef:^e. ^%or » there anj reaioQ to £^]i3k9 raat s 
ififiA \:.:aizjtmu 2t tr^ (anje tln^ to dxir oef^hixiiirs, the 
ZfiAMSur. TarLtfi; I7 i*PxiC*, si I cocjecr-rc, AiamaoiT 
tnit Ml fraftipiarjlcd ir^to Europe. 

75^ «tf/«/ tf/' /ir ^'"^ Plauctf , from the fiift ages 
0/ ^ ^^^ ^ ' almoft of the Sckoce in the WcA, 

Planets Tuamc. ^ ^ . - . ^, ^ 

feem ID have been apprapnatEd to 

tiM^r dcilies whole names they bear in Latin; and which 

are not tmprrjpaly (3) derived from the Scjthian, or Cel- 



(i) Jksd' W /MWr <9» !C^>^^i^!0f tt ^t£u>jarfQr my^^^^ i^^g v*jpr ii^Ofe^ w lao 
ju IvTMMM^ Y^nSr^ #f^<^ ? Ai^^ f^^^if* ? ^Imkm m^%}&t^ Siniplic. Lib. 2. 

Ci; 7)ic CUnekf who are fuppoied to be a ocrfonf and a very cariy one 
fr<M N/;nl«cr» A£a, ^ribe the mmt inveadofis to tbor maft andcnt kines 
i* the Oreeloi and Efgyptiun did to their Gods. Hoai^ Ti was die fouDder 
of ihrir ktny/ifjtn^ and of didr Aftronomy, Signs, and Cycles. Their an- 
nak fpmk oi Zff^tU Ecliok in die year 2155 before Chiift, wfaidi has been 
yrfpvtd and verified by calculation. See Du Halde. And a remarkahk Con- 
jun^Um <ff the Planets b mentioned in their books, to have happened about 
th#r jtM 1500 before Chrift, according to Martini, Hiit Snic. But Monfieur 
C^nUiif whi) calculated this Conjundion, brings it down to the year 2012. 
See ljful)ne$ Hift, of Siam« p. 2 54. The firft of diefe two Epochs, accord- 
ing to my rctkoningt precedes the Titan age ; the latter will come after it. 

^) nAry%t^v% Sadorn, S^wm. It. Potem^ belUcoJus. 



jvi'iTKi Jovis, Jou pafer. 

VKwvs Veneris. Guener. 

MARS Martis. Maurth. 

SOL liss(]y. I lay], HeoL 

urn A Lhun« 

MtKCVRivs Merc-Ur. 



i. e. Juvems Pater. 

i. e. JmoTj Pulcbritudp. 

i. e. Bdbm^ Prahm. 

l e. SoU ^dor Solis. 

L e. Effigies y Ftgura. Vid. Plutarc. 

dc Facie in Orbe Lunse. 
i. e- Mercium Fir. 

tic. 
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dc. The Romans received their improved Aftronomy 
j&om the Greeks, but we iee, that tb^ kept to the Ti- 
tanic ^pellations; and no author has ventured to lay, 
when thefe names fiHl took place. Six of them are Ca^- 
biric, and Saturn being added to thefe, makes it proba** 
ble, that they all owed this honour to the Abor^nes of 
Italy. And the names, by which they are diftinguifhed 
in other languages, will I believe be found to be expre^ 
five of the chaiaders and properties of thefe deities. 
/Ih 11 A Ti' Apollo and Diana, more than any 

tX 1 T\ ' ' other Gods, are ferviceable to us, both 
Northern Detttes. : ^ jol *l o *k: j r^ 

m connecnng the Scythian and Gre- 
cian hiftory, and in eftablKhing the antiquity of the Arts. 
Apollo was the god of medicine, harmony, poetry and 
divination. The Greeks, as ufual, feigned, fbme that he 
was bom in the ifland Delos, others in Crete ; but he was 
really a Scythian, and a Titan, and is often called Titan 
by the (i) poets. He vms the ion of (2) Latona and Hy- 
perion, elder brother of Saturn. His mother (3) accord- 
ing to the fable, brought him forth in a place inaccefUble 
to the fun ; which feems to be the land of the Cimme> 
rians. (4) Servius upon that verfe of Virgil 

Hie genus antiquum terra Titania pubes, iEn.VI. v. 5 80. 

(i) Extulerit Titany radUfyue retexmt orbem. Virg. iEn. IV, 

NuUus adbuc mundo frabdfot iumna Titan. Ovid. Metam. Lib. I. 

(i\ ApoUodor. Lib. I. pag.d. Ed. Gale. Diodor. Lib.V. 

(3; Eo temp^'e Jovis am Latona Poli fi&a cmcubidt. Hoc emu Juno refdity 
facit ut Latona ibi parent ubi Sol non acctdertt. Python ubiftnfit Latonam ex Jo- 
ve graviJam eje^ perfequi capita ut earn interficeret. At Latonam Jovis juffii ven- 
tus Aquilo fublatam ad Neptumm pertttHt. Hygin. Fab. CXL. 

(^4) Ex bis [Titanibus] autemfobu Selahftinuiffi narratitr ab injuria numn$tm, 
unde 6f ctthm meruit. Servius in loc. 

K 2 tcUs 
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tells us, " That Apollo, of all the Titans, was the only 
<*one who abftained from injuring the Gods, for which 
<< reafbn he was taken up into heaven.'* By this is meant, 
that he was in aUiance with the Gods, and was reward- 
ed by them with fome territories, wherever thofe were. 
Whereas the other Titans, with their fons the Giants, were 
ient to hell \ that is, were either (lain, imprifbned, or dri- 
ven out of theirs. That the Delphic Apollo was a Scy- 
thian, . is clear from the Greek writers, from whom Tully 
recdved it ; for {peaking of the feveral gods who went by 
that name, he (ays, (i) Tertius Jove & Latona natus, 
quern ex Hyperboreis Delpbos ferunt advemjfe. Apollo was 
the chief deity of the (2) Northern nations ; and this, with 
his being called the God of the bow, is to me a fufficient 
proof of his country. The Cretans who boafted of being 
intruded by him in archery, called the Bow (3) Scythian. 
(4) Diodorus from Hecataeus fays, " There is an Ifland not 
*' lefs than Sicily, in the Ocean over againfl Celdca, un- 
«* der the Arctic circle, extremely fhiimil in every thing, 

(i) De Natura Deorum. Lib. 3. That the Son of Latona was the firft 
and true Apollo we learn from the fame author. Reliqui omnes ftUntuTy om- 
tufque res aUonm gefta ad umm Jems & Latoruefiium referuntur. Ibid. 

(2) Ti/MTtu Ji -^^ -mt TrnfCotHMt i A-mtf^Mr. Schol. in Apollonii Argonaut. 
Lib. n. V. 677. He was callea hel, vei,, bel, belen, by the Celtes •, by 
the Goths balder. 

(3) K<u -7B To^or Swdrjuv IrofM&tweu. Diod. Lib. V. The learned We(Mn- 
^us, the laft editor of Diodorus, choofes to read K^ivim for SxJduesr, with- 
out any warrant from the MSS : but had he fuffidendy attended to Apollo's 
country, perhaps would have acquiefced in the old reading. 

(4) £r Tsnr imm^t 4 Ki^ttiuv mme t^k \ ilxuuii* Vi) aion in. bJeilv ivr XuutMt' 
tmniiu ^ia^ifyfn p^ r(p -mr AfxTVf* ng^noMSX^ ^ -ism -fff cHfiut^ouSiJeir TTn^t^eir — %aa» ■^ 
awritit iuyttiv it vf :n(ft^£^'— fwdvKoyia A h «V7^ Amv ytymreu' J>o )^ ^ AisMm /m- 
Mta. T (t^Xdtr dtSr w;' au-nit v(*iSXj,' Vt) A' wiif S«nf hfe« mis A'niii<m&, x^ Diod. 
Lib.II. p.91. 

" inhabited 
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" inhabited by the Hyperboreans j who worfhipped Apol- 
"lo more than any other deity, and were in a manner 
."his priefts, — That in their city they had his (i)Tem- 
« pie i — And that once in Nineteen years, the God came 
"among them." . [By which it fhould feem that Cycles 
were a northern invention.] "They laid likewife that La- 
"tona was a native of their country, — that the inhabi- 
" tants had a great regard for the Greeks, and particular- 
" ly for the Athenians and Delians. And that Abaris their 
" countryman, went from thence into Greece, and renew- 
" ed the ancient league with the DeHans." Add to this, 
the report of the Delians themfelves to (2) Herodotus, 
"That their facred rites were tranfinitted to them from 
"Scythia by certain Hyperborean virgins, Argis and Opis 
" who came with the Gods ; and after them Hyperoche 
" and Laodoce, who died in Delos, and whole fepulchre 
" in the temple of Diana, was to be feen in his time." 
In the Hyperborean Illand then we are to look for the 
birthplace of Apollo, and of his lifter Diana, the godded 
of the bow, a (3) Northern deity; for Medea, when Ihe 

(i) This temple Mr Toland thought was ftill remaining in the village of 
Claflernefs in the Ifle of Lewis, conlifling of a Circle of Twelve Stones, 
with another of greater height "than the reft in the centre. Hiftory of Druids, 
pag. 89, 1 58, 1 60. See Martin's account of the Hebrides or Weftern Ifles of 
Scotland, pag. 9. Where the form of the temple, and the approach to it, 
are exhibited on a copper plate, 

A»Aor iv /eeyngfr T-rngf^f i^ AetoAxjif — Titu /i Apyrn «84 "rft" ^wtx «,u« au-nitt mn 
dto7ti iTaxtStu xiyiet — "no <^ mpdf/Mn touthci rim i| T^pCop^oir ntJimimfftn h t^K^ 
KH^"^ )^ eu xo^eu i^ M ■miAt oJ ^nfje/r — tb 5 n/** tsi tmt if -n A^iyftiaior Ittivtt «&$« • 

(»f yf$of. Herod. Lib. IV. §. 33, 34, 35. 

(3) Et Taranis S(ytbica non mitior ara Diatue. Lucan. Lib. I. 

^uafublim ntmis, Scy tinea qua regna Diana. Idem Lib. III. 

came 
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came with Jafon and the Argonauts from Colchis, (i)pre*" 
tended that " She brought Diana with her from the Hj- 
" perboreans." By Genus antiquum terra^ as above, (2)Sa> 
yius fays is meant the Firft Race, or Titans properly {peak- 
ing, the Giants being the Second Race. (3) Tityus, one 
of thefe giants, was flain by Apollo's arrows, for endea- 
vouring to force Latona ; and he was, what his (4) name 
implies, a Titan or Son of the earth ; and, I prefume, 
from this account of him, an Hyperborean. So that I 
think there can be no room to doubt, that the Titans 
were Scythians, as we have all along ailerted. 
_- rr . The Harp is a fymbol of Apollo, and 

o L 1 f whether he, or Mercury, is to be called 
Ah 11 *^^ inventor, the Greeks received it from 

^ ' the Scythians ; tho' I fuppofe that they im- 

proved it, and afterwards changed its name. But in our 
language we retain the original (5) word to this day. Dio- 
dorus tells us that " The inhabitants of the Hyperborean 
**city were for the moft part Harpers." And every one 
knows in what efteem this ancient mufrcal infrrument has 
been always held by the northern nations. 

(i) Diodor. Lib.V. 

(2) ANTi<UJiTM. i.e.Primum. 'Titanas mim conira Satttnmm genuit : Gigan- 
tes pofiea contra Jovem. Serv. in locum. 

(3) Hie [Tityus] amavit Latonamx propter quod jfyoUinis corfixus eft fagittis, 
Servius in ^n.VI. §. ^^. 

(4) T/T-H@' i. e. ^errafiUus. 

/5) Rmamfque Lyra plaudai tibif "Barbarus HAKr> A. 

Venant. Fortunat. Lib.VII. Carm. 8. 



Another 
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_- ^ Another mark by which he is common- 

Ibe Arrffw, j^ j^^^^^ ^^ ^j^^ (i)- Arrow, and this I think 

dlludes to his power of Divination : a rod or arrow being 
an inftruinent always ufed by thofe who pretended to any 
fldll in ma^ck. The Art of divining by Rods or Arrows, 
ficXnieb^et, or V(iS>hiJujima,, as it was called, is extreamjy an- 
cient, and feems to have defbended from the (2) Eaftern 
Scythians to the Weftem. It chiefly (3) prevailed among 
the Alan^ Marcomans, Bulgarians and Germans. We are 
told by Eratoflhencs that (4) " Apolb hid his Arrow, with 
" which he flew the Cyclopes, among the Hyperboreans." 
By which, if any thing is meant, I fuppofe, it muft be 
this gift of Divination : no people having been more re- 
markable in all times, for fbrceries and inchantments, than 
the Hyperboreans. And tho* Abaris, who is called prieft 
of the Sun, and is faid to have pofliefled this Arrow, and 
by the help of it to have (5) conveyed himfelf over rivers 
and mountains, delivered it up at laft to Pythagoras ; yet 
the notion of Magic is fo flxongly imprinted on the minds 
of the Northern people, that it has continued ever fince 
his time, and perhaps will never be eradicated, 
rt-/ rr . 7 Authors are divided in their fenti- 

jn /^ ments about the Hyperborean Ifland 



IJiand, 



juft now mentioned. Rhodomannus. 



(1) He is frequendy pidured on the coins of the Syrian Kings with his. 
Arrow, and without the Bow. Vid. Vaillant, Haym &c. 

(2) See HiftcMy of Gengizchan. Book I. c.4. 

(3) See Grotius upon Ezekiel Cap. XXI. v. 21. and Herodotus Book IV. 

(4) TiTTe 70 f^KQf ^ Ti^ixer « ^euir VI) A-mf^arOf, oTi J)i illf KuxAwmr, iJ A/^ x*- 
ftum ifjaaufSiJotf, im^HTt A' Aa)i\»iiilr' tjcpv^ '^.auii if Tm^G«fei»if. Eratoflh. Cataf- 

terifmi. Cap. 29. p. 124. Ed. Gale. 

(5) Herodotus Lib. IV. Jamblichus Vit. Pythag. Lib.L C28.. 

the 
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the editor of Diodorus fuppoied it to be our Albion or 

Britain : (i) Mr Rowland only the Ifle of Anglcfey : (2) O- 

laus Rudbeck the peninfula of Scandinavia : (3) Mr To- 

land the Weftern Ifles of Scotland : though, when he was 

fo near, I wonder he never thought of his native country 

Ireland, which feems by its ancient type to have as good 

a claim to the title, as any of the others. 

r 1 J ^L Iceland beft anfwers to Diodorus's 

Iceland the country j r • ^- l l t/i j j 

f n J defcription, both as an Illand, and 

^ ' as to fituation, being placed "Un- 

** der the Ardic circle in the Hyperborean ocean :" and 
likewife as to extent, " Being not lels than Sicily." Tho* 
how to reconcile it to the other charader of " Fruitful- 
"nefs" I am at a lols; unlels it fliould be thought that 
this article is fabulous, which is not improbable. Iceland 
tho' unknown to the Romans, was certainly known to 
the Greeks, and was the Thule of (4) Pytheas Maflilienfis, 
tho' Strabo looks upon his account as a fable. Modem 
authors who deny that Thule is Iceland, appeal chiefly to 
Pliny, Tacitus, and Solinus, who knew nothing of its fi- 
tuation ; their knowledge of the Hyperborean ocean, go- 
ing no further than Scandinavia, the northern continent 
of Germany, and the Britifli Ifles, beyond which they 
thought nothing habitable. If Iceland was inhabited in 
Pytheas's time, it muft have been depopulated afterwards ; 
the prefent inhabitants being the ddcendants of a colony 
from Norway, which fettled there A. D. 874: for which 

(1) Mona Antjqua reftaurata. Pag. 76. 

(2) 01. Rudbeck. Atlantica. Par. I. c. 9. 

(3) Hiftory of the Druids, p. 154, 155, &c. 

(4) Strabo Geogr. Lib. IV. p. 201. 

reafon 
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reafbn the Icelandic (i) writers themfeives difclaitn all right 
to Thule. Their Ifland however has been produdive of 
many excellent geniuses; and was from ages the great 
(2)ftorehoufe of Northern learning. Wit is the produd 
of all countries, and, though it may be more refined in 
fouthern climates, yet gains life and ftrength in all ; nor 
have the northern ones ever wanted their fhare of it. Ice- 
land has been always (3) celebrated for its Bards; more 
are thought to have been produced upon that Ipot, than 
on any other, by a particular deftiny. And whoever reads 
(4) Magnus Olaus's account of his countrymens natural 

(i) Arngrim Jonas Crymogaea. Hamb. 1610. Pag. 13. 

(2) Ntc Tylenftum (Thulenfium i.e. Iflandorum) indufiria JSenHo obSteran- 
da : qui cum ob natroam foli fteriUiatem luxuria mOrimmtis carentesj officia corUi^ 
ma fobrietatis txerceant^ omnia vita momenta ad excolendam aUenorum operum no- 
titiam cot^erre fokant^ inopiam ingenio penfatU. CunSartm qidppe natiomm tes 
geftas cognojfey memoriaque mandare^ voluptatis loco reputant: non minoris gloria 
judicantcs aUenas virtutes difererCj quam proprias exbibere. Quorum tbefauros bif- 
toricarum remm pignmbus refertos curio/m confuknSy baud paruam prafentis opens 
partem ex earum relatims imitatione contextd: nee ^bitros habere contempji^ quos 
tanta vetiifiatis peritia callere cognovi. Saxo Grammat. Prarf. ad Hift. Dani* 
cam. 

(3) 2n yiandia ubi lingua tjus ufus pradpue confervMar^ magno numero poeta 
extant prompti & ingenioji. Magn« Olaus apud Ol. Worm. lie Run. p. 196. 

(4) Deinde & he noftra poejis pecuUare babet ; quod am in vulgarimis Unguis 
qutUbet pro more gentis fua Rhytlmos condere^ verba in numeros aliquales cogere^ 
ufuque id prowptum reddere pojit : in noftra nemo poeta exiftatj nee faoBmum genus 
Riytbmijine magno negotio conneSlat^ etfi maxime affeSaty nifi qui poetico i^iritu 
fmgulariter af&atus dL ^i quidem (^tus ut cateri natura motusy aUis acrioTy 
aliis remiffior contit^t. Quidem prameditaii Rbytbmos feUdter edusUj atiqui fer- 
ventiori quodam impetu omnia genera Rjbytbmi Jponte profunduMy ut Bbytbmus Jit^ 
quicouid conentur dicer e% ut ingeniqfijfimus otim apud Romanes poeta de fua vena 
profit ebatur ; nee fobtta oratioy quam ifta Ugata^ iJUs prm^or eft. Adde quod in 
prima ftatim infaniia^ gufmodi natura mamfeftis fe pr^erat indhiis. Nee prater^ 
eundumy quod motus iUe ingenH in nowlumjitferventiffimusy £5f Rhytbmftam nota- 
bilem res poeticas aUis enuckantemy out in BJytbmis fundendis oca^umy vino ma-^ 
dentemy melancbotia prannore infeftoMUy auS furore quodam eerreptum dixerisi &f 
fapius bac indoks etiam in ignotis ex JSngulari aUquo geftu confpicitury quern nos 

L Skallvijngl 
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talents in that way ; will be inclined to pronounce them, 
in poetical phrafe, Apollo's genuine Sons, and under his 
more immediate influence. 

er^ ' . J ci' r Should it be aiked, how and when 
f"/ Jf !^f the Greeks became ignorant in mat- 

tru7l^tZf ^^' '^"^ ^ ™*=^ tonccmed their 

e tj ory Of honour and original ; I anfwer that 

their ignorance began to appear, at 
a time when th^ prided themfelves moft i^xm their 
kiiowledge : this is often the cafe with particular per£:>ns, 
and cuftom and example make it more general. From 
the firfl ufe of reafbn, men took a pleafure, and found 
their advantage, in tranfmitting to pofterity pafl tranf- 
adions: at firfl by the help of memory, and then by 
fome more lading tokens, fuch as the fettii^ up of rough 
flones, which was one of the moft ancient metiiods. But 
when in time fuch marks could not be underftood with- 
out tradition, and where that failed, were of no further 
ufe; fomething more fignificative was required, which 
perhaps gave birth to Sculpture and Writing. Thefe be- 
gan upon ftones or trees, with rude delineations of the 
thin^ intended to be recorded ; which by degrees were 
reduced to more contra&ed iigns and charaders, fufficient- 
ly intelligible to the learned of the feveral countries where 
they were ufed. In this manner all knowledge was con- 
veyed for many ages ; witnefe the ancient learning of E- 
gypt, and the living inftancc of the pradicc in China. 

^aUrijiigl i. e. Poeticam verti^nem, afp0Oamut. SiaU jut noftrtm foefin in 
maMs avertendis & induteudis mrahiks affe£lus bakere ti^metttj fUte res forte^ 
nm tm-eat txemfiis. Magn. Olaus i^ud Worm. Lk. Run. pag. 1^2, 193. 

When 
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When the Greeks had gained the more compendious me- 
thod oi exprefling their fehtimcnts by words in alphabeti- 
cal letters, they foon grew weary of writing by charac- 
ters, as well they might ; and by this means perhaps en- 
riched their language, and made it fo copious and harmo- 
nious, as it appears at preient. But they feem from that 
time to have forgot, as ufelcls, what was contained in 
their former writings ; ctf* retained it but very imperfedly, 
and as it were by tradition. They endeavoured afterwards 
to excufe their ignorance by unavoidable accidents; (i) im-- 
puting it to a deluge, that dcftroyed moft part of the in- 
habitants, and all their pubiick written records. What- 
ever was the caufe, it is certain that they took but litdc 
care of feds, and left of times ; fo that (2) Sir Uaac New- 
ton had good reafon for rejedting the audiority of all pro- 
fane hiftory, that was above fourfcorc years, or an age 
older than the time of Cadmus. Had the Greeks Cranf^ 
ferrcd, with accuracy, into alphabetical writing, what was 
delivered before in charaders; their hiftory and chroaO' 
logy could not have fufFered fo great a maim as it has 
done. But inftead of taking this merfiod, they grew fond 
of noveltks, and applied themielves to the enigmatical 
learning of the Phcmdans and Egyptians ; which, like our 
romances, was calculated to deftroy the truth of hiftory, 
under the fomblance of greater wiiHom. The Egyptian 
priefts told Solon, that the Greeks were (3) children in an- 

Dwdor. Lib.V. p. 328. 

(2) See The introdufijon to his Chraaok^. 

(3) A ^Uarr, Sbuvr, 'ittJwif in iiSiht in. Plato in Tmuco. 

L 2 dent 
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cicnt learning; and I think treated them as fuch, by ta- 
king advantage of their credulity, and obtruding any idle 
ftories upon them. 
«rt r ^f The Greeks in the mean time, puff- 

J'T''/^- ed up with their new acquifitions of 

word Barbarian. ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

liflied neighbours and allies ; and in return were as much 
defpifed by them. The Scythians, as we learn from 
(i) Herodotus, took an antipathy to the refinements of 
the Greeks ; broke off all commerce with them on that 
account ; nor would admit of their new (acred rites, but 
made it death to pradife them ; as in the cafe of- Scylcs 
and Anacharfis. Both (2) Thradans and Scythians adhe- 
red to the old way of hieroglyphic writing ; rejeded al- 
phabetical letters, and thought it a di^race to ufe them t 
and firom that time, as I conceive, the^ began, by way 
of reproach, to be called (3) Barbarians, or Northern Men. 
With a people thus ftigmadzed, it cannot be fuppofed, 
that the poUte Greeks would acknowledge any alljanoe> 

(i) Herodotus. Lib. IV. 

(2) That the andent Scythians dealt in Hieroglyphics, ai^>ears from the 
meflage which they lent to Darius when he invaded thdr country, fymbo- 
lized under a Moufe, a Bird, a Frog, and Arrows. Herodot. Lib.IV. And 
Euftadiius teftifies the iame of the later Scythians, oi A' >* soaam^, mbmt ti 19 
4« MyrUm fasntr, (fUiJi vm 'lt(fykufSmft w *m^ $ }gt&>il»s^ m n/Muiar St tiyeir 
KiKm*' Sm v^ wmi w^* 19 r vf%cft ZxttSw Uifumr Si idtAnr, iJhtiJi vm ^ mtMtiJS 
ifW^ Si»fun» iyx^ifwkft win iyyKiftmt. Cmn. in Iliad. Z. p. 489. Tih i/fjgim 
fmi effotm fuOim iS^ptS^ y^^itfuntu' ixki. ^ M/u^m AISXISTON T^) wtu 0} ^ E»- 
fMut oattuhu fidfUffi ;>s>i<8w FPAMMASIN. il^ian. Var. Hift. Lib.VIII. c. 6. 

(3) The andent Greeks tho^ht the word iifC»f& not of Greek original. 
▼. Strabo Lib. XIV. and later Etymology Icarce know what to make of 
it. I prefer the derivation given by Ol. Rudbeck to all others, viz. From 
BOR BARK i. e. BoTte FiSi, or Ntrtbmi Mm. Vide Atlantic. Par. L pag. 
691. 

much 
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much le6 deduce their (cience from them. They conceal- 
ed their extra&ion as much as poflible ; and though they 
could not entirely fupprefs the hiftory of the Gods, be- 
caufe their reli^on was built upon it, yet they difguiied it, 
in imitation of the Egyptians : b^ fubverdng all the chro- 
nolo^, referring the moft ancient fads to later, and dif- 
ferent times, places, and perlbns; and thereby opening 
a field to endlefs fables. 
Fah I h'H h '^^^^ etotic depraved tafte appears 

' -D .• to have commenced with the Mx^. of 

van m Bceotta, /^ j » • • «. t? j 

^ Cadmus s commg mto Europe ; and 

amongft the Boeotians, always accounted the dulled peo- 
ple of Greece. For ibon after the arrival of Cadmus, the 
Gods acquired (i)new births in Boeotia, Minerva at the 
river Triton, Mercury on mount Cerycius, Hercules and 
Bacchus at Thebes. Then too, for I think it can be tra- 
ced no higher, began a new, and prepofterous, genealogy 
of the Great Gods^ many of whom, as Vulcan, Mars, 
Mercury, Apollo, Minerva and Diana, are faid to be be- 
gotten by Jupiter, tho* they were only his contempora- 
ries, I may {s^y his guardians ; and all appear to be older 
than himielf. Then followed a long train of other Gods 
and Heroes, together with a mixture of monilers, and 
ideal beings, that could have no foundation in hiftory; 
but whofe genealogies we £nd faithfully recorded in the 
Theogony of the Boeotian bard. After all this, it is not 
difHcult to underftand, how (2) Boeotia came to abound 
with Oracles, more than any other country of Greece. 

(i) Vide Paufan. in Bosotic. 
moTicft ^irwt nZ ihhihM-m xofuJ^. Plutarch, de Orac. Defeat. 

The 
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cTL J 1 r r ^i The Titan langoa^ yidded to 

The decknhon of the . , ^ - -&— & / 

«-« , -^ -'. time, and to the common icvolu- 

j7 J. ^ons madent to men and things; 

^ ' to improvonent of arts, conquei^ 

commerce, and the like? Whilft the two prevailii^ lan- 
giu^s of Europe, firft the Greek, and then the RcMnan, 
were making advances towards perfedion, the Celtic gra- 
dually fimk of couHe. But we ise. that it kq>t its ground 
lon^ft in the Weftem parts; where it might ftill have 
flouriOied in a greater d^ree, had it not been expofed to 
the continual irruptions fi-om the North. The countiy be- 
tween the Ca^ian and Euxine leas was a common tho- 
rough^re fot the Northern nations into Southon Aiia: 
but when that became fufficiently peopled, the inhabitants 
of Media, Armenia, Afia Mincn* &c. were able in fome 
meafure to repel the later colonies. The mountains lying 
between the two feas, were a fort of natural fence, but 
not fufficient to reflrain thofe fierce i|)irits, without fbme 
flfTtflance fiom art. One eafy, but narrow, paflage, ran 
on die fide of the Cafpian fhore ; thro' which in the eau- 
lieft times they feem to have taken their route. At a 
proper place were fituated, what the ancients called the 
(i) Cafpian Gates; f<Mtified, as it is probable, by the an- 
cient lungs of Media or Hyrcania ; and according to fbme 
kte authors made (2) impregnable by Alexander the great. 
Another pafiage went through Mingrelia or Colchis, on 

(i) CAftpiiC PORTA a Lazaris [qu. an Chazaris?] pro Ramam defenfte: 
in eo hco ubi pfihat Alexander Magnus porta: conjiituens^ Pylas Cafpias nonuna' 
vit i wod nunc Lazorum gens cu/lodit pro munitione Romana. Jornandes de Re- 
bus Geticis. c. 7. 

(a) Sec M. Pctis de la Croix Ui&. of Gcnghizcan. Book IV. c.9. 

the 
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the Euxine fide, by which the (i) Cimmerians paffed^ 
when they were expelled their country by other Scythians ; 
who purfued them, but miftaking the fdad, entered by 
the Cafpian gates into Media, the Cimmerians falling into 
Afia Minor. Modern travellers take notice of a (2) Wall 
built on the mountains between thefe two pafles, intend- 
ed no doubt to oppofe all hoflile incurfions : and this ne* 
eefiarily turned the current of the Northern people more 
freely upon Europe* Where the wall terminated on the 
Euxine, I have not yet been able to learn, but guefs that 

( 1 ) Herodotus, Lib. I. & IV. 

(2) Above Derbent appear the ruins of a wally which reached from thence to the 
Negropont^ or Euxine fea : which has been a work of incredible charge and labour. 
In fome places thefaid wall appears very plain^ and is about four feet thick. Struys's 
Voyage. Book III. c.20. p. 226. Olcarius in his Travels of the Holftcin 
Ambafladours, fays the wall was Six feet in thicknefe, and Fifty Leagues in 
length. Book VII. p. 403. The Perfian hiftory, or rather romance, afcribes 
the building of this wall to Ifcander, or Alexander the g^at. See Olearius 
Book VI. p. 335. But it feems to me to be a work prior to the time of 
Alexander : nor does it appear from the courfe of his vidlories, that he eyer 
came near the Ca^ian Gates. Quintus Curtius arid other authors, who feem. 
to favour that opinion, by an unaccountable errour, have miftaken either 
the Jaxartes or Oxus, eaftern rivers beyond the Calpian fea, for the Tanais 
that falls into the Euxine. 1 muft here remark, that this Grecian hero was 
to the eaftern nations, what the Titans were to the Greeks, viz. The fubje<St 
of their mythology : for their firft and fabulous hiftory, will I believe be 
found to begin with his exploits. The eaftern writers, tho* they had loft all 
memory of the true authors of this work, have yet preferved the ufe for 
which it was intended, namely to obftruft the incurfions of the northern 
people. It is called by them. Agger a Bicomi (i. e. Alexandro) extru£fus inter 
nos 6f Jagog &? Magog. Geograph. Nubienfis. Clim. 6. c. 9. where the reader 
will be diverted wiA a ludicrous account of thefe enemies, the people of 
Jagog and Maffog. In the year 1 72 1 the learned Demetrius Cantemir prince 
of Moldavia, then in the fervice of the emperour Peter of Ruflia, attended 
by a party of twenty dragoons, went a days march from Derbent in queft 
of the ruins of this wall, and defcribed fome part of its courfe towards the 
Euxine ; which was publiihed by the learned Profeflbr Bayer at Petersburg. 
Vid. Ad. Petropol. Vol. I. p. 405. 

it 
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it was carried on to Phafis in Colchis. Toward the Cas- 
pian, its ruins fhew that it b^an from the town of Der- 
bend; which town if ever called Alexandria from the 
great conqueror, as (i) ibme are of opinion, has long 
iince r^ained its ancient northern (2) name, denoting the 
importance of the pa^ge. That torrent of (3) nations, 
which from time to time came pouring down from mount 
Imaus, and the backfide of the Cafpian, to the Euxine, 
meeting with thefe obftrudions, formed a conilux of in- 
numerable languages about and between thofe two leas. 
And this may account for what (4) Strabo has related of 
the Alans, and (5) Pliny of King Mithridates, and of the 
commerce of Diofcurias in Colchis. 

*rt ri iv t Moft of thefe Pontic and Cafpian 

The Qxotbtc lanzua^e 1 l li t^- 1 a 

r 1 ' T? I languages were probably Dialects, 

umver/ai m Europe, r r \ c ^ t 

•' ^ lome more, lome leis, remote from 

the mother tongue; but if any one of them deferred 

(i) Olearius and the Eaftem Writers: from whom later travellers have 
borrowed their accounts. 

(2) DERBEKD, or in Englifh door-bakd, tranllated is Janua Vinculum^ or 
the Fq^tmng of the Gates, bbkder is only an inverfion of the fame fy.lables, 
an ufual name for a town> that is the Key, or Inlet, into a country. 

(3) Uinc eft quod varientur eerum SepteHtrionaUum Ungiuey quia fciUcet fcriptura 
tS Uteris nen reftrit^mtur. Nam (dueute Mofa/vitarum ad Sinas Legato) inter 
Mafcoviam & Chinam fioU faltem ^uinquaginta Tataronm gentes^ drverfis Unguis 
utentes. H^de ReL Vet. Perf. p. 522. Compare this with the teftimony of 
Timonax. Pag. 6. Not. i. 

(4) TkHttu a' tin B^ w ^iwi auntr [Alanis] 3^ li /ul tSt^/juKnt <8e?f it^^Jikuf. 
Strabo. Lib. X. pag. 50^ 

(5) IStbridates Viginti 6? l^uartm gentium rex^ totidem Unguis jura dixity pro 
condone fingfdas fine interprete qffatus. Plin. Hift. Lib.VII. c.24. Coraci urbe 
Colcbonan Diofcuriade, juxtaftuvivm Jmethuntay nunc deferta : quondam adeo cla- 
rai ut Timoftbenes in earn Trecentas nationes diffrmUbus Unguis defcendere prediderit. 
Et p<^ea a noflris Centum &? Triginta interpretsius negotia ibi gefta, Lib.V. c. 5. 
yid.St»b.Lib.XI. 

this 
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this latter title, I think, it muft be the Gothic. The word 
Goth is not to be found in authors till fbme time after the 
Chriftian .ffira. (i) Some think that it began in Europe, 
iand that the Goths at firft came from Scandinavia, and 
fent out their colonies fbuthward. (2) Others fay that the 
Goths and Getes were the fame people. And (3) fome 
think the word Goth equivalent to Scydi, or Scythian. 
We have not time to difpute about the word; what 
comes more properly under our'confideration, is the lan- 
guage commonly known by the name of Gothic ; which 
mi^ht belong to many people of different denominations. 
This language certainly had its rife in Afiadc Scythia, and 
probably partook more of the northern idiom, as the Cel- 
tic had more of the eaflem. That it can be no dialed of 
the Celtic, we are informed by (4) one, who was, or would 
be thought to be, intimately acquainted with both. . As it 
made its ^ay into Europe, and became univerfal there, it 
is to be coimdered as' a mother tongue like the Cdtic; 
being the parent of fb many others, Teutom'c, Franci<^ 
Saxon, Rimic, widi all their various tribes of defcen> 
dants. ' 

(i) Jornandes Epifc. Raven, de Rebus Getids. c.8» 
iji) Sheringham de Angl. Gentis Orig. Cap. IX. 

(3) Gotbi am S(ytbis una probantur arigine fatij unde nee bnge a vocabub % de- 
fmaata emm ac detraSa Utera Getae, ^mfi Scythac fiM mmcufati. Ifidor. Hif^ 
pal. Cronicon. Hoc ipfum nomen SxJdirr de quo nunc agimusj varie a Gracis e-, 
nunHatum eft^ & nadtas fu-nfAcimf incurrit. Nam Xxi^^ Tim<t & roT^or idem, 
e/t. Salmaf. de Hellen. p. 368. 

(4) Tbus the Celtic and the Gothic^ which have often been taken far each other ^ 
^e as different M Latin and Arabic. Tolaad*s Hift. of Druids, pag, 7. 

M Nothing 
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,UG',th,. den with fa> piopk ^ fio. Ik 



Afiittic fide U the lake Mmdt; dmca out, as k is 
thought^ bf the terror of the Roman anns, after the 
eonqueA of Mithndates b^ Votapcf, He rctiied pabaps 
feir the fame rcaibn to the nortfaem parts of Europe^ not 
(iAjjjtit to the Roman gof emment, and lettkd in Scandi- 
fiaviay and the coails about the fiddc lea: fiom wbcscse 
(i) Uftnc have called this migratioa of die Gothic oolj a 
return to that mother country. By the incrcafe of new 
fwarms they noGkSed themlelvcs of the more Ea^sm parts 
ef Europe ^ oy degrees gtew troubleibaie and formidable 
to the Roman Aatc, and at laft entirely overturned it. Li 
cacryinff on their conqueils, no doubt but they committed 
great oevaftations ; for which th^ are loaded with ioSar- 
my by Ibme hiftoriam, and their name continues to be a 
term of reproach, for thole who profels an enmity to arts 
and Iciences. But the Goths were in truth the moft (3) d- 
vili/zcd of all the Northern nations of their time. Odin 
brotight with him many ufeful.arts; and amongft the 

( I ) tfnltam xintitm yffialieanm immpr^mmt i» trhem ArScmit faSam nof- 
tf0 ^HtifiUstu cmmmcrtnt i ftd tarn tatuen nm frimam: vmtm circa ammm 
tiitulim 14 antt mhm Cbrifiumt Rmam exereUibut au^^icHs Ptmpm Mapi im 
M^ fmlt^ Phryfft Mnen^ traffnitAiu : Hit mm epochs ad banc rem noftri 
eirpitoUfi 9limtur. — h eiffm [Gylvi Suede regis] temfwa ii$eidit Odimu 4^*^ 
iu,t immig,rali9nitt falt^t Anno 24 ante natum C&^um^ antf^namu, Anigtim^ 
JofMM Ci'ymogfM. Lib. I. ctp. 4. p. 30, g i . 

(gt) ShrrlnJliMn De And. Gen. Orig. Cap. XII. 

(^) Net Jtpunmt qni eosfi^entiam trwUrent. Undo (d pane omrnha^ Bariari* 
Cetbi faUtnlioru fimper wHttnmt^ Gr^Hf^f^m (otffimiksy tu refert Dio. Jor> 
MkittiM ue Rebui Geticii. 

feft> 
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reft, that of (i) letters. His colony therefore was kindly 
received by the natives, and fettled peaceably among them ; 
till for want of room, they were obliged to extend their 
dominions by f<Mce of arms. Odin bdides his great ikill 
in war, wrought many aftonifhing feats by Magick ; and 
a thouiand fabulous ftories are recorded of him. He was 
after death reverenced as the chief deity of the Goths : his 
infcriour captains were likewiie deified under the name of 
■AfiB or AfiaticSy to diftinguifh them from the Europeans ; 
and their (2) language, or at leaft their Poetry, was called 
Afa-Maly or Afiatic Speech, 

irt r^ .1' T Tho* this is the firft notice we 

. -p h f th ^^ Gothic language m 

^- cr\^j- ^^ ^ hiftory, yet there is reaibn to think 
time of Oatn, -^ r u 1 /i j- • t? 

-' It of much longer Itanding m Eu- 

rope ; if we may judge from its acknowledged (3) agree- 
ment with the ancient Greek. For this makes it proba- 
ble, that it was the language fpdcen by the Getes and 
Thracians ; perhaps brought in by the Cimmerians, and 
by Deucalion and his fbns,. who overran Greece. If we 
fearch higher into Afia, we find it ^read very widely 

( j) O&HO tAam & aBs, q$ii ex Jfi^ ^ deveture^ trihtuM mM antiqiatattm 
IJlandicarum periti; trnde & Oditms Runhofdi, fiu Rmarum [i. e. literarum] 
auffpTt vacatur. Ol. Wormivu Liter. Run. Cap. 20. Ed. Secund. Hafh. 
1 651. 

(2) liKffum Damam antiquam cujut m rytbmis ujiis fidt^ veteres appeUaruM 
Aiamal, U eft Afiadcam, W Afarom Sermonem, quedeam ex A/ia Odtnusfe- 
am m Damam^ Norvegiamy Stuaam^ aBafipu regiones Septentrivmdes hroexerU, 
De quo JEdda lib. I. Steph. Stephanius Pnef. in Saxon. Grammat. Hift. 

(3) Vide Meric. Cafaubon. De Lingua Angl. Vet. Lond. 1650. End 
fienzelii, & Edv. Lye, Praef. ad E^ang. Goth. CI. Junii Qoaiu-. Goducum. 
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there too. (i) Thofe who are acquainted with the Perdc 
language, difcover a very ftrikii^ agreement between that^ 
and the Gothic. Some again find &e lame (2) affinity be- 
tween the Greek and Pe&, as others between the Greek 
and Gothic : whence it is reafbnable to conchide, that all 
three came from the lame root; perhaps from the Far- 
thians, or fbme other Scythian nation, that once ruled in 
Southern Afia. 
^ t ^ ^j That curious traveller Bufbe- 

tartaruin and Gtr- 2, Crim Tartanr, who }£fcl« 
man Languages. ^j^^y^ ^ Teitomc, liguagp ; 

and (4)doubted whether they were not a nation of fugir 
tiyes, driven from the north parts of Germany by Charles^ 

(() §uod ad hoc devi Luuit pkrofque irudUcrunfj ex eadlm mgine cmpererai 
[Elichmannus] fluxijfe Germamcam 6? Perjicam Ut^uam^ ad banc ilbm conjeSu- 
ram ducenie it^ta vocum copia utriqiu Ungu^ commumum : fed & verbis JnmHter 
termnaiisy e$dem modo ctnupofiiis^ aUifpte mukis argimitniis. Salina£ VtseL ad Ce* 
bctis Tab. Arab. Vciiam. 

(2) Sed i^fiexio verborumj & alia tarn trndta JhrnBa funt utraque Ungua ufvi^ 
deri queant ab eadm mgine utraque flux^e. Salmaf. de Hellenift p. 398. Nee 
in nondnibus porro numeralibusy quod parum ejfety ea qffinitas triism Uf^uarumGra,'- 
c^y Terjtc^y 6? Germanie^j cemiturj fed in vocabuUs ii^iis. Idem pag. 395^ 

(3) Non poffum hoc kco pratertre^ qua de gente accepiy qiue etiamnum incoSt 
Tauricam Cberfonejumj quamfape au£veramfermoney meribusy ere demque ipfoy (d 
corporis babifu^ originem Germamcam referre. Busbec^i. Epift. IV^ 

(4} Hi Gotbi m Saxonesjinty nmpoJfUm dijudkare.. &. Soixonesy arbiiror eo de^ 
duSos tempore CaroU Magni qui earn gentem per varias orbis terrarum regiones diffir 
paint. la ibid. He adds. Cm rei teftimomo fimt urbes Tranfihaniay badieque 
Saxmbus incoUs habitats. A$q^ ex iis feroc^fimos foiptaffe bmgjms oUamfummffotri 
placuit in Tauricam ufque Cberfanejum ; ubi ^pddem inter hoftes reUgionem adbuc reH^ 
nent Cbrifiianam. But this is. ratbei: a proof that they were not Saxons. The 
people whom. Charles drove out were Pagans ; and he only fpught for. their 
cmyerlion : for fo many as would receive Chriftian Baptifm,, as Witichind 
did) were permitted to Itay in their own country. Yid. Krantzius Saxonia.. 

the 
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the Great. But thofe Cimbrians, or northern Germans, 

leem to have taken a different courfe by fea; and to have 

infeiled the weftern parts of Europe, where they became 

known to bur hiftorians by the name of Pagans, Piratcs> 

Danes or Normans ; nor was their language much diffe-> 

rent from our Saxon. Bufbequius*s Tartars I take to be 

the true remains of the Goths, or perhaps of the old 

Cimmerians ; as Precopeniian Tartary was the firft counr 

try in Europe, where the Cimmerians fettled. 

«*. . f An EngliQi reader anr per- 

Tarfartan words ojs^ree- , u j r ' ri^ • 

.L ^L r? r/L haps may be ddirous of knowme 

ing; wtth the Envltfb^ .^ J ^ r l ^ 

rf" r^ .1^ ■' the mother country, from whence 

' his own language came to many 

hundred years ago. I (hall therefore not think it too 
much trouble, to tran&ribe a lift of Tartarian words of 
the moft common ufe, correspondent to the Teutonic or 
German, in order ^ they fraud in Bufbequius*8 Fourth 
letter. He took them from the mouth of a Tartar En- 
voy, who came with a complaint to the Porte^ whilft he 
was there in quality of'embafladour from the emperour 
Ferdinand of Germany. Bufbequius premifes, that the 
Tartar always (i) prefixed the article Thoy or 72^, to his. 
words. 

luteal) Sax» I^eoSu 

151OU0 Sax, Blob. Goth. HXyc^ 

^tOOl Sax, Seole. Goth. STVyCKS^ 

I^OUfe Sax, J&uf. Gotb, hflS* 

USine^artii Sax. K>n^pt>. Getb. vsiH^r AKSS* 

*. (. yinea. 

(i) Omtdbui vera diSionilui, ir^vrutat artiatlum Tho a$it Thcncjlratiat.aut 
famm difermtiat. Ibid.. 

Sak. 



Broe 


Famt 


Pint 


Sanguis 


Sttil 


Stdtt 


Hut 


Domut 


Wingarc 


ruit 
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Bioidor 

Schwefter 

Alt 

Wlntch 

Silrir 

GoItK 

fwor 

Salt 

Fi(ft 

Hoef 

Tbarn 

Stem 

Sune 

Mine 

Tjig 
Oegbene 



Fratcr 
Swar 
Senex 
Ventus 

Aurum 
TriHeum 

Sal 

Pifiis] 

Caput 

fcrta 

Stella 

Sol 

Ltma 

Dits 

Ociili 



Bars /.Bam Bojtha 

Hwda Matm 

Boga Ar^as 

Micra Fmmca 

Rinck, vel sAmulus 
Ringo 

Brunoa Fom 

Waghen Cifrrus 



Apel 
Scbieten 

Scblipen 
Kommen 
Singhen 
Lachea 



fomum 

Mttere Sa- 
gittam 

D&rmire 

Venire 

Canere 

RUere 



Hain 
pilfer 

(0oU» 
Cent 

^tttt 

<C?e0 Scot. 
<Btn 
15earl» 

mumt 



Sax. ]!9p«s"> ^^^« ^^^^* Kith* 

5iix. Spurrep* Gptb. SVIST/IJC* 
^tfx. 6alb. G^/j&. /lAd^« !• «• ^#/« 
5tfjc. fint). G<?rA. yiNdlS. 
54X. Scolf ep. Gotb. SlAflBji. 
^nw. Eolb% 

5m. Copn. Getb. K/ln|&N« mi/r 0«> 

ratuun vel Gramtm* 
Sax. Sealt. Gi4b. SAAT. 
Sax. Fire. Gotb.plSK* 
Sax. beoj^ob) Jt'a^fb. T^x CetJmem 

Sax. Dup. G^^it. d AriK* 

5iMc. Sreoppa. Gotb. ST/UKN)l* 
54X. Sunna. Ga^ib. StlHNX* 
Sax. CDona. G^/ift. M6HA* 
Sax. Dia^a. Gi»^ib« dl jiTS* 

5m. K^onb, JDanCu Gtf/£. hAH^nS* 
5m. Bo^a* 



Sax. Rm^. 



ISOttme 5m. Bypna. Gotb. BKHNHA* 
tflggjiggOlt 

or TO^am. 

^llOOt 54x« Scytan. 

j^Ieep Sax. Slapan. Gi^rA. ZAGDAN. 

Come Sax. Eoman. Gotb. UIM A^^- 

f^ini Sax. Sinjan. 

a^flUaJ 54X. Lihan. Gotb. hAAhrAM- 



Critcn 
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Gccn In (Po, (Pee «i«. iknjtttt* Ge^iA. r/^rrjiM. 

Breen Affatt J5WBL Sax. Bfieaoan. Ootb. Bf^INHX* ^« <• 

^VMtlS ^ S^^' Speltan. #.0. Mm. 
Deadly 



Schuualth ilibrx 



<^/^ cum Teutmcis mn fatis eonpuentia. 



Knauen Tag Bonus dies. 
Icl — Vita five Samtas 



Heltfch 

Jcl uburt 

Marzus 

Schuos 

Baar 

Menus 

Rintfch 



SUVL 

Ada 

Ano 

rclich 

Sup 

Gadeltha 

Atochca 

Wicktgata 

Kfyca 

Lifta 

Scbeduc 

Borrotlek 



^ealtli. 

Vivusy Smus ^Ult^^ or tlRKelU 
Sitfsnum WitMhtit 

Carriage. 

^pottfe« . 

IBam or Chfld. 5m. Be^pm Goth. BARH. j»fe 

Infmts. 

it%e 5m. RiS«« J- «• Difffum. 

Sax. fep. G(>f A. V^lK. NB. It k 

fiill pTifirvid as a termbtatim^ '09$. 
fostering to the Roman Or} as in 

^afD4Bee dr HalD^et; ^m^ 
per. ISototters Kamtt, fta 

Ki/. MarofebaU. Ohf. in Virf. 

AngL Sax. f. 548. 
Sax. 8ta)e IJi^^i, itfln>, 
5m« £;;• 



Nuftia 

Sponfa 

Puer 

Cora. 

Mons 

Vir 



Terra 

Ovum 

Gallina 

Stukns 

Capra 

Pulcbntm 

Malum 

jObum 

Enfis 

farvum 

Lux 

Vbiuutai 



l^ett 

dtp or Ham. 

(BOO^Ilf Goth, r ATlAS. «i «. Bonm.OpportmM^ 



iLtttle 
^^tnei. 



5m. CDecfl. i. 0. Gladius. 
Sax^ Lytel. Go/i^. A31T6A* 



Cadariotti 
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Kilemfcbop. Ehiht Qalictm . • • • (Clip* 

Tzo Wartbata Tu Fecifii 2^0tt tUQKOliiebS. 

Jes Wartbata llU Fecit ^t 'QKntOtlgj^t^ 

Ich Maltbata l^o Duo Sax. Ic CChdle. 

Feces Numerales. 

itt vnus wm^ 3latt ZiU or Cimr* 

Tua Due fftoa, JCtDO^ 

Tria Tus K^Ut^ 

Fiuf 9is^^t Jfihe* 

Sds 5iap fki%^^f^\lit. 

Sevene 5<^f«i9i j^ebeit* 

Ache OSe (EigfTt 

Thune Decern - JCm* 

3& C«k>:Argmeus, cVH^y "^ caU the fendarf 

the Standard of Go^ of Gothic langu^ u that yene- 

.1. . r y ™>Ie monument The TranUatum of 

tbcLat^uage. tUGofpek. The MS. whkh is ftM 

prderved, is called (i) codex argentbus, from beii^ 
wrote in Silver capital letters, with a mixture of Gold. 
(2) Ulplulas Bifhop of the Goths in Moefia invented the 
Gothic letters, and tranflated all the fcriptures into that 
language ; fb that we cannot prefume to think the tranl^ 
lation older than his time, or the middle of the Fourth 

(1) It is now in the Library of Upfal in Sweden. See Celfius's Bibl. Up-' 
fal Hiftoria. Upfeli 1745. Pag. 86, 1 16. See a Specimen of the writing in 
Serenius's Di6Uonarium Anglo-Suethico-Latinum. ■ Hamb. 1 734. Eric Ben-^ 
zel. Pnef. pag. 10. 

(2) OiKptKiK i T Tljiev hugiuT& rPAMMATA c^ft TMa»' «} W e«W Tejtfir 
JHf ¥ TMttr iti\e£ttyifty dr fiofCJifHf fMiAiirta -ri. lieU hiy* mpMXeVMir. Socrat. Eccl. 
Hift. Lib.IV. C.33. 

Century. 
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Century. And without any violence offered to antiquity, 
I think, the MS. itfelf may be of that age ; tho* (i) others 
bring it down a century lower. The language of this 
book has been called in quefHon by late writers, tho* per- 
haps without any reaibn. (2) Junius, who firil publiHied 
it, and was certainly a good judge, thought it the Gothic 
langua^ of Ulphilas's time ; but (3) others Teutonic or 
Longobardic: becaufe there are fome modes of fpeech in 
it, diat are likewife to be met with in the High Dutch or 
German, but are not to be found in the ancient Scano- 
Gothic, or Runic ; which they reckon the pureft, as be- 
ing more immediately derived from Odin. And yet we 
do not learn, that the Teutones or Lombards ufed diffe- 
rent characters from odier nations, as we have it recorded 
of the Goths ; and therefore I think this Tranfkdon ougltf 
to pa& for Gothic, or the Teutones and Lombards (poke 
and wrote in the Gothic language and charader, which 
amounts to the faine thing. Ami mcneover, we are in- 
formed by (4) thofe who have made it their bufineis to en- 
quire, that thefe letters are uled, and this language is (Hll 
fpoken, in Walachia. But the reader will fee the queilion 
more fully difcufled by the late (5) Archbifhop of Upial^ 
and his learned editor. After, all the reafbnings and con- 

( 1 ) Olav. Celfius Bibl. Upfal. Hift. pag. 1 1 8. 

(2) Quatuoi- Evang^a Gothica & Anglo-Saxonica. Dordraci 1665. 4to. 

(3) Exifimare capi, tut U^tikm ^i^que popidum, a Greeds Gotbes £Sosy re- 
iffa Teutones fidfit out quad mt^is creaoy Teutmem aUquem Argentei Cotkcis efi 
auaorein. Hickes Pnef. ad D. Joh. Packinton. Vide etiam Guil. Wotton 
ConQ>e£him Thef. Hk^es. Lond. 1 708. in Nods Pag. 3 & 4. 

(4) 01. Rudbeck. Adantica Par.3. pag.2io. 

(5) Eric. Benzelii Pncf. ad Evang. (k>th. Qxoa.1749. 4to. &Ed7ardi 
Lye Edit. Praef. 

N jedhircs 
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jediifCi upon die point, it (i)appean to be the kngosige 
and charader u&d hf tfaofe oooquereny who were in p^ 
ieflion of Italy in the fifth or fizth oentmy; whether 
Goths or Lombards let others determine. The Gothic knr 
guage, after reigning in moft of the provinces of Europe, 
died away by dcereep, being melted down into mai^ &s^ 
leds; and at Ian made room for the Sdavooian, which 
at preJent occupies near the better half of Europe. 
tru Q ' • f ^ ^'^ conceptions owe their prefer- 
T ff vation to Q^eech and language, fi> lan- 

guage is prcfenred by wridng. The ufe of 
letters has been fb common for fbme thoufands of yean 
that few men now fearch into their original, and (2)fbme 
have vainly thought them coeval with lai^;uage idelf. 
Whoever has thoroughly oonfidered the nature of an Al- 
phabet will, I believe, allow that it hr exceeds all other 
hukAaa inventions. Men of veiy great abilides have at- 
tempted to give us the natural gnd rational grounds of its 
be|inning ; but thdr diffiaent fchemes are fuffident to &- 
tis^ me, that it tcffaiaxi more than die talents of them 
all put together, to give us fuch as fhall be free from ex- 
C^>tk)ns ; nod thfcrefofe I take it to be a thing as ioicru- 
table, as its autilor» If it has not been ordained by fbme 

(i) A rpecimen of the fame iangitagc and daainuEbar was, not mutf years 
fince, tmiught to light from the Maaufcr^ pap^n ^ Seignior Donius j 
who about tike bcgmfling of tiie iaft <!ead«y copied mmj piecet o£ old tni- 
Jkigt which he found in RMoet and other parti of iuly. It is aa it^nnnefit 
« baiKain and fide of fbme lanAl, between euro EodefiaftiCB » and ii pub- 
lished by Seignior Gori among DotoiOs'sinfixipdooi at Flonetice. 1731. See 
Pag. 497. and Preface pag. xxv. The ociginal was found at Arezzo, not 
itf «OKi Ravenna^ the o^tal of 1^ Gothic Emperovr Tbeoderic. 

(a) £v jw a^n^tt atermt Uurarm ufia. Plin. Lib.YIL c $€. 

fecrefr 
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iecret decree of fsoMeas^y we ogght to lament, that the 
firft dlvulger of dse moft ironcMiil art, that was eve^: yet 
fbufid out to ifikige 1^ mind oS man, ikmM ^ ib little 
known at prefeot: elpeoiaUy iioise the inviNiticm does not 
&em to be x^ the vtry reeooteft aoiiqiiity. If in order to 
trace it out, we go back to nature m its primitive fimpli- 
city, as k is to be fbqnd among the lyild (i)In^ns.: it 
there appears that men, as ratipoal creatiires, haye not 
eoiv ibuads and ^Kecfa, but a way of commi^nica^g 
then* thoughts at a diftance by apidficial figQ3) or pi&ures* 
This then is the firft ibrt of writing; an art ^£sX arc^ 
from the innate faculty of (f ) imitation pecvljar Co n^an 1 
and mi^t be capable of many improvement. Put haw 
it could enter into the human uoderftaading, tQ c1q«^ 
(bunds in a ^w vifible ferms, which yet, by their dji^«- 
rent arrangements, are fuifident to exprds diftia^y 9JI 
words in all languages, is I muft own ahove vxf con^iQ^ 
henfion. No two diings can be mofse widely diftwt thift 
^lefe twa arts : and t^^re in our enquiries of this kin4 
we ou^ never to lole fi^ of die diftinftion, between 
writing in general, and alphabetical writing. 
M r nd C A ^ believe it is agreed on all hands, 

tl^ L-A d' / ^'^^ ^* aljAabetical letters were known 
r ■ jaijsUaht ^^ ^^ *"^^ °^ Mofes; nor can I 

^ ^ ' think that they are more ancient; 

nor that any other man has a better title to the inven- 

( 1 ) See Baron Lahoiitan'$ Travels. Vol. 2. p. 89. Colden's tii&ory of the 
Five Nations, p. 8. Purchafe's Mexican Hierodyphics. &c. 

(2) To .nt ^ MifiilSl^t fJju^vTsr tm irdfehnie Ik ■snu^ S^, 19 vir^ iifgfiftm T i*i- 
x«r ^(Awr, 07T lufjmviunwni l>jt, )g isf ftt^mit mtSru afj, fUfummt tit mcym )^ d«n- 
tis. Anftot. Poetic c. 4.. 

N 2 tion. 
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tion« This perhaps would appear mofc dearly, if we 
knew a little more of the hiftocy of CaHimis, who lived 
not long after faimy and firft brought letters into Europe: 
for till then, we find no mention of an alfrfiaiiet^ that 
can be depended upcm for tmdi. Gadmns's emmd of 
fixking his fifbr Buropa, was cmly a (i) fable that todc 
Its rife from, his ccMuing into Europe. He feems to be a 
^ctiofi, who for reafbns unknown witfadrew bom tiie go- 
vernment under whidi he lived, in ocder to Ibck adven- 
tures; and, with a bo^ of followers of de^xrate for- 
tunes, to fet up for himfelf, and to form a Stiot in a fo- 
reign countiy. Fot tiiis purpo&he was not unqualified ; 
as having his relieion to choofe, and being maner of a 
new method of dikripline. He and his onnpan^r probabfy 
arrived at the ^gean iflei in Phemdan fh^ and part of 
hjs crew might be Phenidans ; this was enough to per- 
fwade pccple that he was a Phenidan himfelf, nor was it 
his bufmefi to undeceive them. But whether he was Son 
to the kii^ of Tyre, or only (2) Cook to the kii^ of Si> 
don, deferves no enquiry ; for both accounts feem equal- 
ly fabulous. 

(1) tmaimtu TfKJUjm i^'t «r*fiMitMr f<M, w-m O^tir BffMiAnr, %t <mtuJk. *<inm 
f (tV ifme/uifiit ■miiSj^ tjmm' J§ « lu • i? litelme fwdst Hour «V EWiiw*. Conon. Nar- 

rat. XXXVII. 

(2) This paniotlar we learn from Athenaeus, as likewife that Hscrmonia 
was the King's Minftrcl, and that Cadmus ran away with her.' 'B^fUf& i 
KStf h ttf luTif 4 U^t AMtjfttfSf nSr' IfOfS, At SiAnim A*>4rl«»r -mw* 8w YHfyat MA. 

«iw/ avTir. Athen. Deipnos. Lib. 14. c. 22. 

I'find 
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^ , ^ t 11 I £ind nothinfi; in his hiflory to con- 

Cadmus probably . . ~T .^i • -^ / x ^ 

,^ ^ -^ vince me, that he m^w either a (i)Ca- 

" >-• manite. Phenidan, or ^ptian{ for 

{q many and diflerent are the conje&ures about him : but 
have often wondered that hiftorians have never thought 
him an Hebrew, which feems to be his true appellation. 
Danaus and Cadmus are exprefly called (2) *' Leaders of 
*' thofe exiles, who, upon the general expulfion of ftran- 
*<gers, left Egypt, and came into Greece; the greater 
" part felling into the country now caUed Judtea. " Diodo- 
rus, in the loft book of which this is a fragment, profefs- 
ed to Q>eak of the affeirs of the Jews ; a people but little 
known to heathen writers, whofe accounts of them are 
accordingly very defective, and ibmetimes felfe ; and are 
to be fuppHed and correded by the Jewifh hiftory. Dio- 
dorus fiippofed the exiles to be a mixture of ftxangers of 
difierent countries ; but the Jewifli htftoty explicitly menr 
tions no other people, as going from £gypt, befides the 
Hebrews. Therefore I think nothing more probable, than 
that Danaus and Cadmus were ibme of thofe Murmurers 
in the-wildernefsy (^) Captains chofen by the people^ and li- 
terally^// backisom. Mofes, or Jofhua. 
*n -k/r' ^Tijr a-, j Mention is indeed made of a 

/. p [j^ Mtxt Multttuae that went up .wttb 

J SjF * thenty with flocks and herds ami very 

(i) See Bp StUlingfleet. Orig. Sacr. Lib. I. c.i. 

(2) Evdvr %* iiapaAfa.TM i^ SfeusiKUTvni nqxifimt V^tf^fiianty it Tint feutr, its ilm 
'SttJJky lyf -mtK iTiffv Ttmtft ipgrnt i^n>Kiiytt iytiMnt, Sr iryHnv Atwcut t^ KJii^t <ffr 
lu^Mt ihixurigxTM' a J m?^t Ktuf ^imny «V ^ rZr K^Ktfitiw UAutw. Diodor. Exccrpu 
apod Photiam Lib. XL. 

(3) Numbers XIV. V. 4. 

(4) ExodusXn. V.38. 

inuch 
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fntab cattle ; and I find the Jewifh Rabbks make th^ a 
difiindl: pec^le fn»n the liraelifies. But they feem to me 
to be* only their fervants or flaves, diftinguiOied fi^m the 
fighting men, muileied juft before at Six hundred Thou- 
^d; attendants upon tiie camp, baggage, and cattfe; 
the Ldxf, or CaUmes ; for without fuch a company an ar-^ 
tny is fcarce eVtr known to march. Thefe mi^bt be a 
mixture of Egyptians, or other people, and probably hired 
for the fervice. We find that they were the (i) firft who 
began to murmur ; pofiibly becaufe-in their diftre&s they 
lared harder than die reft of the am^. Mutinies brpke 
x>ut at feveral times, and ei^n (2) after the 4ieath of Mo* 
les. Therdbre whether Danaus and Cadmwi were at the 
head of the mixt multitude ; or were rather Hebiew mur- 
xnurers, as feems moft likely to me ; in a cafe fo ol^nire 
every man muft be left to his own judgm^t. Cadmus 
was certainly a peribn of abilities, and of great confidera-^ 
don amcMig the exiles ; and from the (3) name of his ca-^ 
pitd city, and the model dF his new State, in Bceoda, we 
may, not without reafbn, take him to have been £xnc 
t)old rival of Mo^ or Joftiua. 

r r We live in an age suid countrv, 

liters cam from whe« a Chriftian is in dang^ of li^ 
Mpfesrorfrom the p^^^enfion, who fhould affirm that 
fbemctans. ^ett^ ^^ difcovered by a God or 

hy (bme divine man, though a (4) heathen might openly 

( 1 ) Numbers XI. V. 4. 

(2) JofhualX. V.18. 

(3) Cadmus urbemfuam Ebrao nmine appeUafvit Tbebas, nmfie H^n fu4N(i- 
vemjigmficat j a navicula qua trajecerat. Sdden. De Diis Syr. ProL c, 2. 

(4) ^xtiJi ponUu i/reiefr K^Ttrinnr nii nt ©lor, nn ^ 0«»f "'Ayapwx®' xx. PlatO 
Vol. 2. pag. 18. Ed. Serran. Ss*^ ^ "oi^t 9«<^ tandem tfiy qiue inveftigat ocad- 

ta? 
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profefs fiich an opinion. I hold myielf therefore excu&d 
from declaring, That the firil alphabet was marked out 
by the finger of God ; or that even Mofes was the authcv 
of it. Let it be left to the judgment of the reader, whe- 
ther he received . it from me Phenidans, or they from: 
him; for, from what appears at prefent, it muft come 
from the one or the other. We are ready enough to give 
the tefHmony of an heathen author its due weight,, when, 
brought in competition with the Scriptures; and if we 
deal impartially, cannot refufe it in this cafe, (i) Eupo- 
lemus ailerts in exprefs terms that <^ Moles firft delivovd 
" letters to the Jews, from whom the Phenicians received 
" them, as the Greeks from the Phenicians." This ailer* 
tion too is confirmed by (2) Diodorus ; who lays " The Sy- 
«rians were the inventers of letters, fix>m wh<»n the Phe- 
*< nicians learnt them, and conveyed them to the Greeks."' 
When we compare this pafiage of Diodorus, with the tel^ 
timony of Eupolemus an older author, there can be na 
doubt, that Diodorus by Syrians here meant the JewSy 
Judea being a province of Syria. Thus (3) Herodotus: 
^)eaking of the great battle of Magdolus,^ or Me^ddo>, 

ta? —mtt qui fines vodsy qui ii^ti vid^antury pouts Uterarton twtis termina- 
vit? — PbUefipbia vero omnium matar artiumy quid tfi aUudy mfi, «t Plato aify, 
DomMy ut ego fyventum Deonm? Ciceron. Tule> (^seft. Lib. I. 

(1) 'BiiinM(jilQi' Ji ^ Motflw fan m(j>-m nfUr -fl/ASl^ 4»^ rPAMlkilATA «»^jc<Atw<u tm 

Praep. Evang. Lib. IX. c. 26. Clement. Alex*. Strom. Lib. V. p. 343. Eu- 
polemus, Demetrius Phalereus, and the elder FhilOt are mentioned with re- 
ipcGt by. Jolephus, as having written with more accuracy of theijpwifli afr- 
rairs, than any other heathen audiors. Jpfeph. Lib. L c. Apion. 

(2) %igft ftif tifmu FPAMMATAN *!tt, ini(f. Ji <rinw iwnxjkt'(*idvmt.'mt"ii>jitt 
Jf^J^n^M. Dieaor. Lib.V. 

(3) Kot Sv^ff ;a^ « Nuwr mfi/Ui^iir 'm MoSJtif^ {rWi. Herod. Lib. 11..^, 159. 

wherein: 
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wherein king Tofiali was flain, fays, that " Pharaoh Ne- 
"cho obtained this viAory over die Syrians." Diodcnus 
often mentions thefe flril, or Syrian, letters, as ufed by 
Semiramis, Darius Hyftafpis, the Arabians after the time 
of Alexander, and as being different froih the Greek ; dio* 
the latter were certainly denkred ixova them. 

rhe Arabians not ^^ ^^^^ *^^ "P^^ ^ authority 
, J /.of heathen authors, that ** Moles firft 

. ^ "gave letters to the Jews;" and no 

authority can be produced, to Ihew 
that any nation ufed them before, (i) Plato has amufed 
his readers with a conference between Thamus king of 
Egypt and his. mihifler Thoth, upon the fubjed of let- 
ters; and would perfwade us that the diftitid^ion of Mutes 
and Liquids was known at that time: but that this is all 
febiilous, will appear prefently. The only fpecious argu- 
ment for the antiquity of letters before Mofes, is taken 
from the book of (2) Job ; where vve are told of Words 
written or engraved with a pen. Job as appears from the 
hiftory was an Idiimean, or Arabian ; and, no mention oS. 
the Jewifh law being found in the book, is fuppofed to 
be an old patriarch, who lived before Mofes : this prevail- 
ed with {3) Sir Ifaac Newtcm fo 1^ as to make him think, 
that Mo^ learnt the alphabet from the Midianites, who 
were Arabians. But it fhould be confidered that the book 
of Job is poetical and dramatical ; and that it is in the 
power of poets to draw charaders, that fhall fuit with the 



(i) See his Phzdrus uid Phllebus. 

(2) Cap. XDC. V. 23, 24. 

(3) See Chronology of Egypt. Pag. 205. 8vo. 
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patrkrchal times, tho* die authors themfelves lived long 
after. The age of the book, of which I pretend not 
to be a judge, is much controverted among the learned : 
fome make Solomon the author, others bring it down to 
the times of the captivity. However granting that it is of 
the higheft antiquity ; nothing more, I think, can be in- 
ferred from the paflage, than that the Arabs had at that 
time the art of publifhing their thoughts by writing or 
engraving ; which might be done other ways than by al- 
phabetical letters. Of all nations, the Arabians feem to be 
one of the laft that were acquainted with letters. Their 
mofl: ancient charaders are called the Cufic, and thought 
to be but little older than the Saracen empire. They are 
IHll to be found in fome few books, and on the Silver 
coins of the firft Caliphs an alphabet confUHng of Twenty 
Two letters, in name and order anfwering to the Syriac, 
and feemingly derived from it. This fimilitude, between 
the Cufic and Syriac, may poflibly raife a doubt, whether 
of the two is the older : and thofe, who are fwayed by 
Sir Ilaac Newton*s opinion, may be fanguine enough to 
pronounce in favour of the Cufic, that " Thefe are the 
** letters meant in the book of Job.'* But what, I think, 
invalidates all pretences of this kind : (i) The Arabian 

(i) For this information I am obliged to my learned friend the Reverend 
Mr George Coftard, who was pleafed to tranflate for my ufe, the following 
pailage from an Arabic author of good note. The firft perfm who wrote Ara" 
Inc was IJbmael. ..but the Truth as it is agreed upon amet^ the Men tf Leanang 
is, that is was Mordmer Ebn Morrab the Atbarite ; and it is faid tlntt from the 
■Sons of Morrab and tb^Anbarites, writing (Arabic) fpread amongft ether people, 
Al-A/mahi fays, they teU you that the Korafl) were ajked from whom did you leam 
writittg and that they anfaoered from Hirab. That the people of Hirah were qfited 
from whom did you leam writit^ and they faid ftom the Aiibarites. Bin M-Habli 
41^ /S-Heijbam Ebn Admi relate that the perfon who brought this way of writing 

O frem 
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writen thenifelvcs acknowl^gp the novelty of their al- 
phabet, 

from Hirab into Al-Hegaz was Harb the Son of Qntfab the San of AbdoV Sbem 
the Son of Aid Mmdf the Koreijhtte of the Famify of Omyah j that he went into 
Al-IMrM and returned to Meceak with this wajt rf writing. Bfth tbefi tmters 
Ukewife fay that Abi Safian the Son of Harb was ajkfd from whom did jour Father 
receive this form of writing and that he [aid from Afl^lam Ebn Sidrah^ and that 
Aftdam bring afked from whom £d you receive writings his Anfwer was Jfirom the 
Perfon that invented it Mordmer Ebn Mnrah i and that they recrived this farm of 
writing but little before I/lamifm. Ebn Chalican m his Life of Abul* Holen AH 
Ebn Hel^ called Ebn Al Bow&b. NB. Abi St^an was Mdhomets great Ofpofer 
ufheu he Jit uffor a frophet, X^t Pococke has given i^ the fub(bu)ce of dbis 
pafiQ^ae, but ha3 a^ded a caution at the end Ihec autem (fue dtximus^ potius de 
Korat/misy aHifque Arabum IJlaemitanm tribubusj quam de Hamyareftfibus inteB- 
gendim% in eanf^o emm eftfui^e ilUsjam antea notam fcribendi artem. Spedmcn 
Hi(t. Arabum Qmi, 164S. pag. {54. The Hamyaritea were an ancient 
kingclom in Arabia Felix, that Qourifhed in the times of Ignorance^ accord- 
ing to the diftinftion of their writers. Status Arc^nm Ignorantia temporibus ro- 
bore i^ potentia ^ebbris 0. FtiUpu r^tmm ipforumpenes tribus Kahtan> i^ pra^ 
cipua rmm famlia apud Hamyarenfcs^ e ^Ubus fuerunt Rfges^ Domnij Tyran^ 
niy &f Yobbai. Specimen Hift, Arab. pag. 2. The Hamyarite way of wri- 
ting was diil^iit from that of the Mahometans : CharaSleres eorum ah UUs 
fkibuf utuntur Ara/^es multum dherfi^ qw4 gems fcriptur^ Al Mofhad vocabant^ 
liferis inter fe implexis minimeque difiin^isj quas tamen vulgo difcere non permittee 
bant J nee cuipiam^ niji pofi impetratam ab ipfis verdam^ itfdem utendi faeultatem. 
Idem pag« 155. TUl a fpecimen of this occult writing can be produced, I 
humblv conceive fixjm the defcripdon of it, that it may remain a doubt whe- 
ther aI Mofnad was not a fort of hieroglyphic : or if it confifted of alphabe- 
tical letters, how long the Arabians uled it before the Cufic. What credit 
the whole hiflbory of 3ie Hamyarite dynafly may defcrve, I leave to be de- 
termined by the reader, after he has perufed the following paflage. Uttimum 
hunc (Bui Jadan) Jiatuit Abul Feda Regum Hamyarenfiumy quorum imperium^ jux- 
ia ipfuMy duravit annos 2020, at fecundum Al Jamabium & Abmedemj ultra 
3000. ^^^uot annos Jinguli regnarunt non dejlptavmusy inquU^ quod omnino in-* 
** certum fit^ quod iis vulgo attribuitur fpattum* Unde eft quod dixerit Author jE- 
*< rarum i. /. Hiftorise Gentium, non effe inter amnes hifterias minus fana^ fuam 
*^hifioria regum Ha$nyare^ftm ; cum pro tot annorum Jpatio tarn paucos reges nu^ 
^^merent. Sex enm (S viginti reges numeranty quorum regnum 2020 annorum Jpa- 
^^tium compkt** Idem pag. 62. If we admit Sir Ifaac Newton's method of 
computation, by twenty years to a reign, the beginning of the Hamyarite 
dynafty fcarce reached fo high aa the Chriftian aera. 

There 
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«y^ r^ t t J t ^^ There are diiFerent opinions a-. 

The Greeks baa letters t^^^^^^rxgc^ j ^ 

, r 1 ri • bout the time of Moles, and n6 

hefcretbeCanaamUs ,^ difigreement among authors 

upon the general view of the hiftory of their times, I think 
there could not be many years diftance between them. 
Cadmus was certainly later than the other ; and the time 
of his coming into Europe, according to Diodorus, could 
not be long after the (i) Exodus: and therefore I take 
the alphabet of Cadmus to be one, and the lame, with 
that of Mofes. The Jews^ as they were unmixt with o- 
ther nations, in all probability kept the fecret of letters 
to themfelvcB ft» a considerable number of years. Mofes 
(2)ff^rote the law and delivered it to the priefts\ fo that 
letters ieem at firft to have been locked up in the book of 
the Law, and therefore not to be communicated to the 

(i) To give my readers the beft information I am able, about the tim^ 
of tlus great event, the tranfinigration of letters into Europe % I will here 
fix the time of the Exodus, according to the judgment of a late worthy 
friend, whole accurate ^dll in chronology is well known to the learned* 
The Sum of his argument ftands thus. 

The Sothiac, or Canicular, period of the Egyptians, begpuuiing July 
lOth, contained Egyptian years — — 1461. 

A New Canicular period commenced July 20th, in the Confulfhip 
of Antoninus P. and Bruttius Praefens, in. the year after Chrift — 139. 
(ViL Cenforiiu de Die Natali. c. 2 1 J ■ ■ ■» 

Therefore the Old Canicular period b^an in the year before Chrift 1322* 

Mofes came out of Egypt 345 years before this period began — 345, 
(Vid. Ckm. Akxana. Strom: Ub. I. pag. 335O 



Therefore the Exodus happened in the year before Chrift 1667. 

See Mr Maflbii's Sacred Chronology of the Pentateuch: pnnted at the end of 
MrFsLvktT^s BiiSotheca BibHca. 4.10. Oxdn.1 jiy. 
(2) Dcutcron. Cap«XXXI. v»9. 

O 2 heathen* 
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, heathen. It was probably fotne time, before they were 
ufed by the Jews themfelves in' tranfading their fecular 
alFatrs ; and therefore c6uld not be eafily known to theur 
enemies, unle^ by fome extraordinary accidents. For this 
reafbn I cannot beUeve that the Canaanites, and Pheni-^ 
cians knew letters near fb early, as fbme authors have ima- 
gined, nor indeed till long after the Greeks; nor that 
Cadmus was a Canaanite, or Phenician. 

rrr cv .. ./ The learned of late have wifhed. 

The bamaritan the , , » ^ , ^l j ^ j-r 

. .. /tliih h t ^'i" (ijpropoled methods, to dilcover 

r Tkjr r j r^ j the firft alphabet of Mofes ; which 
of Mo es and Lad- » ^u- i u j '^\. \ l 

-^ '* I thmk may be done without much 

difHcul^. For if we compare the 
oldeft alphabet of Judea, with the oldeft alphabet of 
Greece, and find that they agree in the main; we may 
be laid in efFed to have foimd the primitivie alphabet, 
both of Mofes and Cadmus. Allowance muft be made 
for time and improvement, when the agreement between 
^)eech and letters came to be more nicely examined. The 
nrft alphabet probably confifted of a few letters ; till the 
number increafed, from perhaps Sixteen to Twenty Four, 
and in fome countries to Twenty Eight, Thirty, Fourty, 
and more. The alphabet was never a matter of legal in- 
ftitution, and therefore liable to alterations in every age 
and country. It was adopted by common conlent of na- 
tions, as a thing of univerfal benefit ; and then left to the 
diforedon, or caprice, of fcribes, who formed the letters 
in various attitudes, ered, inclining, fupine, or reverfed ; 

(i) See y^ Jowmejfrom Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai ^ and back again : By tie 
Prefetto of Egypt. H^h remarks on Hiarogfyfbics and the Het^ben Mfftbokgy. By 
Robert Loi^ Bifhop of Clogher. 1753. 

but 
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but ftill preferved the ddential dudls. The oldeft letters, 
now to be found on monuments^ are the Greek written 
from the left hand ; unlefs it may be thought that fome 
of the Etruican infcriptions, which begin from the right, 
may be of equal, if not fuperiour, antiquity. The Etruf- 
can letters are for the moft part the Greek inverted, and 
therefore probably the older alphabet of the two. For the 
conflant pradice of thofe nations, who were firft acquaint- 
ed with letters, has been always to write from the right 
hand : and the Greeks themfelves at firft wrote in that 
way, as we fhall fhew in a proper place. The Jewi£h let- 
ters do not appear on monuments, till that nation coined 
(i) money in the time of the Maccabees: and thefe are 
the letters preferved by the Samaritans after the captivity. 
They likewife (2) agree very well with the Etrufcan, and 
therefore have the beft claim to be called the oldeft al- 
phabet. The Samaritan charaders on the coins are a lit- 
tle different from thofe which we find in manufcripts; 
and in the fame manner, the letters on the older coins 
and marbles of the Greeks are more rude than thofe which 
were ufed in the time of Alexander the great : but this is 
no more than might be expelled from improvement. The 
Syrians likewife afterwards gave a more beautiful turn to 
the forms of the letters, but in a manner difterent from 
the Greeks. By the primitive traces the (3) learned £nd 
die Aflyrian, Chaldee, or common Hebrew characters de- 
rived from die Samaritan \ and I take the Syriac to be de- 

(i) Vide Hadr. Reland de Num. Vet. Hebr. Trajeft. 1709. 

(2) Vide Chifhull NATURiS atque orbis alphabetvm. Antlq. Aiiat. 
pag.24. 

(3) V. Ern. Loeicher De Caufis Lingua Hebnex. Franc. 1706. 

rived 
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rived from the Chaldee: and that thcfe are three difie-^ 

rent gradations of the Jewifh alphabet. The coins of the 

(i)Syrian kings, ftruck near two thouiand years ago, have 

inicriptions both in Greek, and in the letters of the coun^ 

try ; and theie laft are very unlike the modem Syriac, but 

approach near to the Samaritan ; which thereftn^ ieems to ^ 

have been at that time the vulgar chaiader.of the whole 

Syrian empire. Thdfe letters being found on ftcMies and 

onus of the maritime cities of Syria, has given occaiion 

to call them Phenician : which is only a tacit confeifion, 

that they are the oldeft alphabet, or the letters mentioned 

by Eupolemus and Diodc«us. 

n^ r J r» J ' Let us next enquire, whether there 

Moles and Cadmus j ? ^i_« i ^l ^ ^^ j 

«»^ not learn the '^ "^ ^"^ *"}^^' 'f *^- 
^,.1 I , ' w J,, iwus was an Egyptian ; and here we 
p a e m gyp . ^^^ expeA to meet with oppofition, 
both from ancients and moderns. The prefent age has 
been immoderately prgudiced in &voUr of the Egyptians 
and their learning ; nodiing of this hn is thought to have 
efcaped them ; dl odier nations in compariibn are looked 
upon at barbarous. But if they had no better claim to 
other inventions, than they had to that of letters, I think 
we might be a litde more Iparing of our praiies. The 
high opinion that has been entertained of their fkill in 
ipecuktive philofophy, mathematicks, 6cc. I am aMd, k 
not (o much owing, to any real merit of theirfi> as to our 
ignorance of what it was } for ignorance is the mother of 
admiration. Their ancient hiAory appears to be as fabu- 

(i) Vaillant Hift. Reg. Syr. Num. Dcmetrii Secundi, & AntiocW Septi- 
mi. Haym Tefor. Britan. Vol. I. Num. Demetrii Tertii. & pag. 105, 106, 
107. 

lous, 
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lous, obfcure, and coofufed^ as any other. The remains 
of their greateft works only fhew, that their country was 
once very populous^ and abounded with the beft materials^ 
for building; and that they fpared no coft or pains in 
railing ftupendous monuments^ Even in thefe they have 
been (i) rivalled by barbarous nations; and in the finer 
arts di Statuary and Drawing, were far excelled by the 
Greeks and Romans* The Greeks however, who were 

(i) The learned are too apt to overlook the monuments of their o^, 
and other countries, which ought to raife their wonder no lefs than thofe of 
Egypt. ThiB our mcMiumcnts of Stonehenge and Abery, required as much 
slull in mechanics, as to raife the Obelisks. And perhaps as much art was 
ufed in tranlporting thofe bulky monuments to Rome, as in cutting them 
out of the quarries in Egypt. Statues of Giants, magnificent ruins of build- 
ings. Portals, Pedeftab, &c. monuments feemingly of the firft ages, are 
found in Peru. See Garcilaflb de la Vega, Book I. c. i. Two Pyramids of 
the fame form with the Egyptian, have been found in Mexico^ Sec Gemel* 
li Careri, Par. IV. Book 2. c. 8. p. 546. Coll. Voyag. Thefe may poflibly 
give fome light into the age and authors of the other \ and (hew thatt they 
were built foon after the repleniftiing of the earth, and by Northern artifts. 
For I make no doubt, but many more monuments of this kind might be 
difcovered, if the North Eaftem defarts of Afia were as carefully furveyed 
as thofe of Egypt and Libya. The miflionaries, if I tniftake. not, ibund 
a pyramid. near the ruins of an ancient city in Chinefe Tartary. See Du 
Haldc*s Hift. of China. Vol. 4. p. 108. 8vo. Gemelli Careri adds that the 
ufe and defign of the Mexican Pyramids was for bales, or altars, to the 
two deities whom they worlhipped, the Sun and Moon ; whofe broken ima- 
*gcs lay at a little diftance from the Pyramids. And this notion, of the £• 
gyptian Pyramids being deiigned for Altars, has I think been entertained by 
fome of our own learned men. And Wanflebius fays, that there are evident 
marks of a Coloflal Statue having been once placed on the top of the largeft 
Pyramid. Of all the wonders mat Herodotus faw in Egypt, he was moft 
aitonifhed at the houfe of Amafis, cut out of one ftone, and after a voyage 
of three years inceflant labour, under the condud: of 2000 pilots, brought 
fi-om Elephantis to Sais. Herod. Lib. II. But even this is matched by an- 
other, of nearly the fame form and dimenfions, called the Dwarfy Sione^ now 
to be found in the Highlands of Scotland. See Wa lace's Additions to the 
Britannia, in Orkney Iflands, Ifle of Hoy. pag. 1085. Ed. 1695. 

' only 
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only travellers into Egypt, are {uppded to have brought 
away abundance of knowledge; now much more muft 
the Jewiih L^iilator, who received his birth and educa- 
* tion there, and was certainly intruded in all their learn- 
ing ? Writing is {aid to have been firft found out by their 
(i) Thoth or Mercury, Moies therefore could not be ig- 
norant of the art of letters ; nor will ibme people iubmit 
to believe, that he could learn it any other way. But I 
think it ought firft to be made appear, that the Egyptians 
underftood this art, which has not hitherto been done. 
Mofes often cautions his people againft the cuftoms of E- 
gypt, and in this has moft remarkably diftinguifhed the 
two nations : for the Second Commandment ieems dired- 
ly levelled againft the Egyptian manner of writing. So 
that wherever Mofes learnt his art, neither he, nor Cad- 
mus, I think, could learn it in Egypt. 

cTL -D M.^' t J- I call allow the Egyptians all the 
The Ezypttans bad .^j , , . "^ V • 

/11Z.L t ^ wildom and learmng, that is com- 

no Alphabet, 1 r •• j 1 1 j 

^ monly alcribed to them, without ad- 

mitting that they underftood elementary letters. What 
knowledge they had was kept pretty much among them- 
ielves ; not that I believe they made fo great a fecret of 
it, as is pretended, but revealed it to any one who would 
be at the expence of it. Their (2) books, being written 

(i) UterasfemperarbitrorJJfyriasfMjfe-, fed alii apud^gyptios aMercuriOy tU 
CelUus: aliiapudSyrosrepertasvolunt. Plin. Lib. VII. c. 56. yEgyptiiliteranm 
femet itrventeres perbibent -, itide Phemcas quia mart prapoUebant iiUuUJfet gloriam- 
que adeptos tanquam reppererint qtue acceperant. Tacitus Annal. Lib. XL c. 14. 

(2) Books of this fort were in being in the laft century, if we may be- 
lieve Athanafius Kircher, or rather his correfpondent. P.Jofepbus Marcellaia 
retuUty fe dum in uE^to degeret banc hibUotbecam^mMzAnic Cayri] kftraffi^ 
multaque mlSa MSS. con^enjfet ^s tanta atftodiunt cura^ ut mdli fub pctna capi- 
tis indeUbrum txtrabere Uctat\ addit quoque fe inter cetera admiratum effe certos 

quofdam 
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in Symbolic and Hieroglyphic chara<9:ers, were unintelli- 
gible to thofe nations, that knew the ufe of an alphabet. 
It required fbme time, pains, and inftru^tion, to become 
acquainted with them ; and this made initiation into their 
learning and myftcrics, fo tedious a bufinefs. If the firft 
Hermes Trifinegiftus, Taautes, or Thoth, was the inven- 
ter of their letters^ as (i)fome have aflerted, this will car- 
ry their antiquity almoft as high as the Gods. And if the 
fecohd Hermes or Thoth, fecretary of Ofiris, who is the 
peribn meant by (2) Plato and Diodorus; this will flill 
raife them Ibme centuries above the time of Moles. But 
in anfwer to all this, it may be replied, that the words 
Stot)^*, T^y^*fM.ta^ Litera, tho* they properly fignify ele- 
ments, yet when applied to Egyptian writing, will (3) mean 
only Hieroglyphic marks, or charaders. The letters there- 
fore which the firft Thoth carried into Egypt, or the fe- 
cond, fince authors are pleafed to diftinguifh them, in- 
vented there, feem to have been no more than Hierogly- 
phics;, for if the Egyptians ever received alphabetical let- 

qmfdam pafyracees co£ctSt feu biert^h/pbiceSt its fyuris qiue in obeSfcis Rmams 
con/piciuntur-t confcriptos ; (^ quamvis Turca .mSam ferej fi jScboramm exdpiast 
Hbrorum cUram fufcipiunt., borum tamm^ ol antiquitatemy magnam curam baberi. 
Ling. JEffypt. Reftit. Rom. 1643. P*g'5i*- But their oldeft books were 
Walk and Pillars infcribed with Hieroglyphics. Such are thofe at Detideiy, 
orTentyris, in upper Egypt, which l^ul Lucas delineated; and from him 
Dr Perry, Travels, pag. 364. which arc fo numerous, that the building may 
rather deferve the name of a Library, than a Temple ; and perhaps ierved 
for both. 

(i) Sanchoniathon Phoenic. Hift. apud Eufeb. Prsep. Evang. 

(2) Phaedrus. Vol. 3. p. 274. Ed. Serran. Diod. Hift. Lib. I. p. 10. 

(3) Sculpture ilU ^pg^ffue quas vidmus jEgyptia funt UtERM. Plin. 
Hift. Lib. XXXVI. c. 8. aJo ft KimW, W Ji liefKg^ w ^^ i**<^* ik«iii(m, w 
)>9Ma ti TiMK^ ? iy^fumtr Hj^k* T£SSApa rPAMMAT A. Clem. Alexand. 
Strom.V. p.567. Ed. Sylb. 

P ters, 
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ten, tbey dtlier made but litde die of them; or have 
been imfixtiiaate in not prefetving them upon tfacir an- 
cient monumenti. The Pjnamids, which I take to be die 
oldeft of all, have no chaiaden of any kind. The Obe> 
liiki and Mummies contain onlj Hieroglyphics. And as 
the ObeliikB were widiout queftkn defigoed for pubhck 
mommients, I can never believe that they preferve any 
myfljpious idence known only to the pnefts; but diat 
they were to be read and underftood by all people. The 
feme may be laid of the Mummies, tho* of a Idi publick 
nature : and therefore I conclude that they had no odier 
ibrt of writing. If the femous (i) Menfa IJiaca {houtd 

Cove to be only a Calendar or Almanack, as I think I 
ive Ibmewhere read, it will be a further confirmation of 
my opinion. We find indeed upon all thefe monuments 
ibme charaders of a more fimple form, and which have 
leemingly lefs of pidure in them ; and (2) learned men, 
if they pleafe, may call theie alphabetical letters ; tho* no 
one yet has been able to form the alphabet. They are in- 
termixt with the others, and feem to be of the like im- 
port ; that is, to fignify things, whole words, or ienten- 
ces. Few of them bear any fimilitude to other alphabeti- 
cal letters ; and I believe that fuch a variety of them may 
be found, as will be fuificient to confHtute (everal full al- 
phabets of twenty four letters each. I do not remember 
to have feen more than one Egyptian infcripdon, that 
could deferve the name of alphabetkal writing, an4 it is 

(i) Vide Laurent Pknioriuin Menf. liiac. Eiq>lic. Vok 1005. ^|^fe^l|^- 
con Antiq. Ejipl. Toin.n. p. 338. 

(a) jVnptm fuUndt Hiertg^bias »otu vuk^ns y^Mtti Uteras mferup. 
KircherimObd.Pnmph.Art.1. 

that 
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that (i) ^ven us by P. Montfaucon. But we are not told 

fix>m whence this monuineDt came ; and, beiidies its £ui- 

gularity, it appean at iirft fight to be different from thofe 

very ancient ones, of wluch we have fb many hundreds 

now remaining in Europe, and which are undeniably £- 

gyptian. If I may be permitted to pafs my judgment up> 

on it, I cannot think it fb old as the time of the Ptole* 

mies ; nor that it was done in Egypt, but in India ; and 

that the charad»rs belong to fbme one or other of thole 

Indian nations, to whom the Egyptians carried their rites 

iioA fuperftitions, after their empire was deftroyed by Canv 

by^. If a pcojpie ever ufed alphabetical writing, it muft 

undoubtedly appear upon their publick monumental in* 

icriptions, if they had any, as the Egyptians had: and 

therefore whatever may be advanced to the contrary, by 

inference fix>m ancient writers ; or the modems have af- 

ierted upon their own authority ; ought to have but little 

weight againft this nc^tive evidence. Upon the whole 1 

conclude, that the Egyptians were entirely ^norant of an 

alphabet, till they received what is called the Celtic; 

which whether introduced in the time of the Ptolemies, 

or much earlier, under Piammitichus or Amafis, is vaar 

ny ages later than Cadmus, and plainly derived fixmi die 

GrecS. 

<n. r< I L J That Cadmus was the fiift who 

The Greeks bad tto t t^ 1,^ - ^ r> • t 

». 7 r , r brought letters mto Greece, is, I 

Cadffi ^^ think, a fed as well attefted as any 

in antiquity. And yet it is the opi> 
nion of fbme late eminent authors that the Greeks had 

(0 AhdquiL Expliq. V0I.U. Par. a. PLCXL. 

P 2 (i)an 
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(i)an alphabet before his time: and fbme (2) ancient ac- 
counts fay that he only changed the forms of the letters. 
That the Greeks, like other nations, had a way of wri- 
ting long before, is unqueftionable ; but that it was by 
an alphabet, is by no means clear to me. The judgment 
of Herodotus ought to be decifive in the cafe, if well fup- 
ported, as I think it is. (3)Th6fe Phenidans, iays he, 
" who came with Cadmus, from whom came the Grcphy- 
*< reans, inhabiting that country [Tanagra in Bceotia] in- 
*' troduced many arts, and amongft the reft that of Let^" 
<' ters ; the Greeks having none before, as it feems to me.'* 
There is a paflage from a more ancient author quoted by 
Diodorus, which has been judged to contradid this opi- 
nion c^ Hoxxiotus ; but, as far as I can fee, entirely a- 
grees with, and confirms it. Here if I differ fk>m much 
abler criticks, I hope it will be taken in good part, as 
my intention '\& only to vindicate the paflage from the fuf- 
picion of abfurdity ot corruption, with which it has been 
charged ; to make it confident with itfelf and other hif^ 
tories; and this without adding, altering, or omitting, a 
fingle letter in the original. (4) " Dionyfius the Milefian 

(i) Jac. Palmerius in Graeda Antiq. c. 9. pag. 49, 50. J. Bouhier De priT- 
cis Graecoram •& Latinorum Uteris, ad finem Palxographis Montfaucon. 
Jackfon Chronological Antiquities Vol. 3. 

(2) Oi/x }$, Af^f tiftif [Cadtnuni] «^\<t mrtumtt 'fffyQ/tft/Miw juiti^u fimt. 
Diodor. Lib.V. p. 235. Diodorus feems to mention this only as a report of 
the Cretans. 

(3) 0< c/i toiriMf %nt, m nu/ KJifyt^ imxif/iiJot, lur »0W tS Ttpu^at^t iiiJ, 7i «cMci, 
MX«0V7i£ TtHttbu "Hm ^fititwt int^yn ^UlhustiKM It nt "EHJutat' ^ J)i i(jfi Tg^ftiM-m i% 
iwm vaa ''B»<Jtm, it ifui Jlxietr. Herodot. Lib.VI. §.58. 

(4) ♦»« 7B/W [Dionyfius Milefius] wj •iw.i(#» v^-m ti^-dw "^isg htm lu^/uSr 
)^ fU)Mf' iv iJ KiJj^K xeiuaafT&' ljt *oirjW lu rj^(j9iMt TPAMMATA, laf^Ttr w # 'EX" ' 
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**fays, that Linus the Theban Poet was the firft inventer 
" of rythms and melody j and that Cadmus bringing with 
*' him from Phenicia what we call Letters, Linus firft in- 
?* troduced them into the Greek language, and gave each 
" their (a) names, and copied their (b) forms : Letters 
"therefore were called by the common name of (c) phe- 
*^NiciANs, becaufe the Greeks received them from the 
" Phenicians ; but fi-om the (d) Pelafgiahs being the firft 
**who ufed xhidk nenvfy (e) introduced characters, they 
^*were called by their own name pelasgic Phenicians." 
This is the fenie of the pailage, as it appears to me ; 
which I fhall beg leave to illuftrate by a few notes. 

(a) Theb^ mintes.'] Their firft and foreign names were 
j^tph, Bethy Gamly Dahb &c. with E^ern termina- 
tions, which founded unnatural in the Greek idiom. 
The Mafter of harmony therefore called them Alpha^ 
Beta, Gamma, Delta &;c. 

(b) Their Forms,'] Thefe too accorded with the Eaft- 
ern manner of writing, from the right hand to the left \ 

' and were fo ufed by Linus and the Pelafgians. The 
lonians, or later Greeks, afterwards inverted the forms, 
to accommodate them to their way of writing from the 
left hand to the right ; from whence they were called 
IONIC LETTERS. Ncverthelcfs the firft, or Pelaigic, 
way of writing was not totally difufed till many ages 
after, as appears by the names of kings and cities, now 

nu. XMT^ %f li y^fifMiti 40INIKIA xXiiSiiZiu nj^ -ri 9^ <t^ *E>^Iuick ix ictriiuir (tttt- 
nj^uMU' }Ji(f. Ji r ntfMffpSr igf^r p^iaai^cn mf METATE0EI2I ;^<t^KW(3i, Iltfjer- 

yi» «ef<ne7o^{u;«M. Diodorus Lib. IIL 

to 
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to be found on (i) Gred^ coins, ilruck near a thodand 
years after the tune of Cadmus : and from the Sigean 
and other infcripdons, which are wrote both ways Bit^f^ 
fnAw as they called it, the letters being retrograae, and 
the line returning back like the Ox in plowing. It was 
to avoid the inconvenience of inverting the fonns, that 
the later additional letters, as H, e, ■%, t, X, i", a, were 
made of fuch a figure as to be ufed both ways. 

(c) PHENiciANs.l Here I take the word (2)««<»W lor 
a fubftantive ; and if I am miflaken, err with a profefled 
grammarian. 4oinikia. iVuJ^i ^ !«»$ re^^c^cMm. Hefychius. 
So that Y^y^tftMokt Letter Sy or GravingSy was only a fe- 
condary name, given them from the way of forming 
them; nor does it feem to have been known. to Ho- 
mer, who never once ufes it. I need not put idle rea- 
der in mind of our own practice, in calling tfavgirjby 
the names of the countries from whence .they .ctase ; 
as Turkeys, Guineas, Hollands, &c. . * 

(d) Pelafgians.'] The word means no more than the 
older inhabitants of Greece, in contradiftin<^oii Xs>. die 
Hellenes. In the days of Cadmus there were no odier 
than Pelafgians. But when the poflerity of Deucalion 

( 1 ) InfUnces of this fort are foqnd for the moft part on the oldeft coins ; 
hundreds might be produced from Goltzius, Spanheim, Paruta, Begems 
and others. And yet I cannot wholly aforibe this practice to an afiedatton 
of antiquity, but fometimes to the inaccuracy, <x indifference <^the Coiner. 
For as the word was eafily underftood, which way ibever wrote, he mig^C 
Ibmetinies forget, at other times might not ^ve himfelf the trouble, to re* 
verfe the letters on the Dye. 

(2) I fince find that me word *«a«x«('«, in Herodotus and others, tho* it 
leems to be more of an adjeSive than «oinikia, is yet uied fubftantively in 
the Teian dxkje infcription : H. «oinikhia EKKOi'fil. L e. aut lits&as 
sraszk.it. Chiihull Ant. Afiat p.9S« 

had 
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had diipofTefled them of their (eats, the Greeks began 
to be called Hellenes, .Soles, Dores, lones, &c. How- 
ever fbme Pelagians ftill remained in Italy and other 
places, and preferved their old language ; which Hero- 
dotus called Barbarous, as being (o very diflerent from 
the Greek of his own time. This revolution though it 
produced by degrees a great change in the Greek 
tongue, yet wrought none in the letters, till long af- 
ter, (i) Linus wrote the exploits of the elder Bacchus 
in Pelafgic letters; Orpheus, and Pronapides Homer*s 
mafler, and Thymoetes another old poet, are £ud to 
have ufed the fame, and to have wrote in the old, or 
Pelafgic, language. And perhaps Homer's and Hefiod's 
wc^ks were the firfl, that were written in the Ionic or 
HeUenic Greek, and in the righthanded charader. The 
-people of Attica, who never yielded the point of anti- 
. cpmty to any other nation of Greece, tho' they ufed the 
Cadmean, or Pelafgic, letters, yet called them (2} at- 
tic, as if they were the growth of their countiy. That 
the Attic letters were of the ancient form, is certain : 

' A^^oMS T^fi^am, am Tlx^ff-MS. Harpocration. A'i\trisi r^flft/tML-' 

tou Tec ij^A, 'Qi^cu Hefychius : and it is as certain 
that they were different from the Ionic : 2t«/9>»t«j is v 

Twi h-mtals ygj^t^tMwi ^AiTfvcO^ etMet mk \ancit. TheopompUS 

apud Harpocration. 

( 1 ) Tor $ ootf A<W ftim iw Tltfittfyxoif y^i*fuui tuvn^ifA-n tis *i 4»0>4V Amtv^v- 
OfX¥(n MkatoMt — 4>&t 5 nitif QvaoiTitu )- QviMtn — if^fuutt 7? 7t i^ntix-r^ ^jf^ itHtr 

jtiiH^'Mi ygiaiiSiiw. Diodorus Lib. Hi. 

(2) Una Jobimmodo Jtbetke kps pratexttt centum fere anms r^tere : tmde fac^ 
tuMy ta Corner Liter a rnn raro Bpud hifimcos Jkb JTTICARUM rmane cek- 
brentur. Chifliull in Infcript. Sigeam Cap. III. 

(e) Nea>l3f 
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(e) Newly introduced^ I tranflate the word M«Sfiifl5(n 
in the lame fenfe, in wmch the verb lAtjoSiwu wsa ufed 
juft before; which I think the true and natural con- 
ftrudion. If it {hould be taken in the fenfe of Altered 
or Changed^ it may perhaps mean no more than the 
other: the Greek Charaders, Symbols, or Hierogly- 
phics, being now changed into Alphabetical letters. 

r • .t r a £ I advife the reader not to ovcr- 

Ltnus the fir ft refiner i i ^i ^ • n r r - » 

f th C hi circumitance or Lmuss 

•^ ~ being the inventer of Rythm and 

^ ^ ' Harmony ; which feems to be 

mentioned not without a peculiar propriety. For Lan- 
guage being now reduced to its elements, he was enabled 
to form the rules for this art ; which could be but very 
imperfedly done before that time. And here I think we 
ought to give Linffs, tho* a Pela%ian, and a Bceotian, the 
honour of being the firft refiner of the Gredc toi^e. 

rTL o 1 r ' I L. The Latines, as all authors a- 
7/!>e Fela/js^tans brouzht • j i • i r 

letters into hah ^^' received their letters from 

•^* the Greeks. Here tho' the hifto- 

ry is not fo dark, as that of Cadmus, yet it is not entire- 
ly free from obfcurity. Pliny fays in general that (i) The 
" Pelafgians brought Letters into Latium." This is inde- 
finitely exprefled, without note of time, or diftindion of 
places : Latium may be taken for all Italy, and the Pelaf- 
gians were fpread over all Greece. The intercourfe be- 
tween Greece and Italy began with the Titan empire, and 
firft ages of navigation. The ftoiy of Saturn and Janus is 

(i) In Latium Uteras attidenmt Pelafgi. Hift. Lib. VII. c.56. 

fo 
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lb very particular, that we cah hardly think it a mere poe- 
tical invention. Janus feems to have been a petty prince, 
or viceroy, under Saturn, whilft he held the fovereignty : 
and that Saturn retired to him after his depolition, or ab- 
dication, as (i)Lucian will have it, the memory of the 
Golden age, Si^ religioufly preferved in Italy, fcarce leaves 
iis any room to doubt. The inhabitants of both countries 
feem to have had the lame original, Ipoke the lame lan- 
guage, had the lame cuftoms, and in fliort were (2) Scy- 
thians. The Aborigines, as they are called, or lirft peo- 
ple of Italy, were reckoned barbarians, and io were the 
Pelalgians ; but both leem to have been as much civilized, 
as any other nation of their time : at leaft we may think 
that they began to be civilized in the days of Janus and 
Saturn. Long after this, (3)Oenotrus Ion of Lycaon, an 
Arcadian, brought a colony into Italy, from whoni the 
country was called Oenotria ; but this migration goes too 
far back into the fabulous ages, to be determined with any 
certainty as to time. 

- (1) Vide Lucian. Saturnalia. 

(2) Unde autem hi coUm [Aulbnes] profeEHJmtt & ^ufrior UUspatriafiu- 
rity difficile M£lu efty cum veteres bic altijime/tleantt MUanus lurn^its promnciett 
Var. Hift. lib. 9. c. 1 6. §itodfi conjeSuris He indu^ere Ucet, Scftbica erigim 
fufpicoTy pracipue ex moribus 6f corporis preceritate., qt^us bicpopuks i^^mfuit. 
Theod. Rycluus, De Primis Italiae Colonis. Cap. 2. The Aulbnes, called 
alfo Ofci and Opici, were the firft inhabitants of Italy ; Euiiathius fays, that 
they were fo called from Aufon, Son of Atlas and Calypib. 

fix A/or Auomitfy <U) fti}ct xM^du^emf. Dionyf. Periegef. v. 78. * 

fitwv. Euftath. in locum. 

(3) TlfShu ^ ti)Jwav %ni t^aMdintf ^ iJr/or xaKim 4*>itv I'mtJoft iyvrr®' aMe 
oltchtv f AvrjMQf. Dion. Halic. lib. I. pag. 9. 

Q^ DiohyHiis 
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n I r ' r..i . Dionyfius Halicarnai&nfu, from 

. A^^ J authors now loit, has prefcrved a 

•^ •^' more accurate account of Ibme la- 

ter Pelalgic fettlements. (i) " Hellanicus the Lefbian feys, 
** that the Tyrrhenes were formerly called Pelafgians, and 
"that they took the name of Tyrrhenes after they fettled 
** in Italy. In his Phoronis he has thefe wwds : Phraftor 
<* was the fin of their king Pelafgus and Menippe the daugh^ 
** ter of Peneus ; Amyntor was fon of Phraftor ; Teutami- 
^^des of Amyntor 'y and Nanas of Teutamides\ in whofe 
*^ reign the Pelafgians were driven out by the Hellenes \ 
*^and landingy and leaving their fbips in the river Spines, 
•* [or Po] fazed upon the inland town Croton [or Cortx)na] 
•< and making incurfions from thence, founded at laft what 
** *f mw called Tyrrhenia," or Tufcady. This colony, as 
he tells us afterwards, came from (2) Hasmonia, now call- 
ed Theflaly : and they were probably fome of the firft 
Pelaigians driven out by Deucalion, or his (bns. 

The Colony under ^^ ^^ ^>''' (3)"Not long af- 
■pi "ter this, about Sixty years before the 

"Trojan war, according to the Ro- 

(1) £Mm(mmm' si • tAxfiiM <ti« Tvf^wif fan XltKtr^s mff Tigft ngtMuiintt liraJi 113.T- 

n*?utffyi T ^tutfJutf auTyr j^ Mmirmf 'f nUjum ir^fn t^'saip' t ij AfxiwTbf ' « Ji Idr 
ttLiMj^if' f 5 Nircv* ^ nn ^Ktvtrnt o< Tlihttfyci if' httJjjmr iAnawt w ^ Sannn 
'Tpymiiufi it T^ Imif K^irtf -ns riMV qjcmAiWnc, K^^Tam nnha h fukwyu^ etKWy j^ Irrov- 
Utr fffui}i9fM ^ vtui i^f^MftSflui Tuffluuiar tKvaw. Dion. Halic. Ant. Lib. I. p. 22. 

(2) "hTrnSt tS (wnfimf Ix -/ ^ 'n'n Aliuriof, rw J &til<oJa( ntKdiryt^. Id. p. 49. 

(3) Mm Ji i iKKui ;)S*iw S9>>& ii>*t h)iJjuunut *i< ttuh* -n ^gtu* l-nfiidt )if,itiyi^f 
t^KDf^ fUfjpt tri 7 JeftxHrt if aui^ Vrnftmi hk%m>y in, TlMKarm «6M«r Au^ipIh irm- 
vit' iySin A -^ iiauuiv taMifOf — O 1$ s«^«f ^ vx Xa» xaW i ynifmt hnyi/p^t in^ 

ACtetjirtn m^ttKupiif itrnw. — Aiyamu }j i^ T(ff»fuenif tltJuHKur ^t>r w litt^iar nfS- 
Tu ilg)»iuntt mtp fatMm A{v«i. Dion. Halic. Lib. I. p. 24,26. Evander turn 
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«man account, another fleet of Greeks arrived on the 
« iame cooil of Ital^r, fiom Falantium a town in Arcadia, 
** under the conduit: of Evander. — This colony was not 
" fent out by general confent of the citizens ; but the peo- 
"ple being divided into two ^uStions, [I fuppole Pelaf- 
"gians and Hellenes] the weaker party retired of their 
" own accord. — Faunus was then king of the Aborigines. 
«* — Thefe are rqx)rted to be the firft who brought into 
** Italy die ufe of the Greek Letters, which were then but 
** newly known to the Arcadians." Criticks, from the men- 
tion of theie two colonies, have raKed a difficulty, where 
I think there was no occaiion ; by making an unneceflary 
(i)diftin(^on between Pelagians and Arcadians. For if 
all the inhabitants of the ieveral diftridls of Greece, in the 
fame manner, were to be reckoned difHnd: from the Fe- 
lafgians ; the latter would have no place left them in the 
country, tho* they were confeflcdly in (2) poflefHon of the 
whole. Both colonies therefore were Pekfgians the firft 
of The£aly, the fecohd of Arcadia ; for it is certain that 
(3)Pelaigia was the old name for both thofe countries. 

ea^ frofugus ex Pelopcmufoy aufforitate magis quam imperio., regehat loca, Venera- 
bilis Vir miraciilo Literarum, ret tuma inter rudes arttum homines. Liv. Hift. 
Lib. I. c, 7. 

(i) Sea five PdafgiSy fioe Arcadibusy is debetttr bones, in eo Tacito Pfyuoque 
cowvetttty quod uterque Latinos a Greets eas [literas] veSt accepife. VolTius Gram- 
mat. Lib. I. c. 1 1. 

(2) Aoxti Ji (ui iJi iSnfui nn [B>^<lr] ^ifLmtci Tm fi}^t i^f^ w «& ■ni'B»tJw& 
¥ £>xvngjdairofy 19 intn i J\Tii) i ihxxiitit awn, x^ ediw Ji i»Jt. Ti, tfj^ Tt Tlthaayix/if Hi 
^istv iup iauTur itio hmrv(MiM, Tntfi^^S)^. Thilcydides Hill. Lib. I. T«f Ji HiKew- 

' -yif, 077 pt ifyMW V ^Aor Ttjf 9 EAAAAA MASAN iminKcUi. Strabo GcOgT. Lib.V. 

Tif nw EttJjhf <o€97ieff 5 riEAAsriHS ;^Aev/^W. Hcrodot. Lib. I. c. 58. 

(3) 0fam>jc( iin 6tMft\K, i <aefTte/r xiout^tt. Stcph. Byzant. Am liw $ [Ar- 
cade] ^(UtKMomf Afifffjit 7f , irjj ntK(M^a(, » ^&y )^ turn TUMffyn AfigJif UfAdti^ 
M ir^aTm. Paufan. Arcad. p. 459. 

Q 2 We 
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We ice tlmt both cokxiiet knded In Tuicaiiy, and that 
both were driven from Greece in the time of the Hellenes: 
and it does not appear, nor is it probably that the firft 
colcmy brought letters with them : therefore we may fe- 
curely fix the ^ra of letters in Italy, to the time iS. £- 
vander, or Sixty years before the war of Troy. 
^ , , /. After the defbudion of Troy, Si- 
Mmats colony of „^ ^ame with his colony of Phiy- 
fbrygtam. ^^^^ and has not a Kttle cclipfed the 

glory of Evander ; the Romans choofing to derive their 
defcent from the Trojans, rather than the Gredu. But 
the Greek colony feems to have laid the foundation of all 
the Roman greatnefs ; as the emperor (i) Antoninus Pius 
afterwards acknowledged, by the many favours which he 
conferred upon the town of Pallantiiun. The ^ra of £- 
vander began the Second Age of politenefs in Italy : when 
the introduction of letters improved old arts,, and gave 
birth to new ones. The Tyrrhenes or Etrufcans were the 
firft polite people ; and we find that they grew to be fuch 
by the revolutions in Greece. The moft ancient works of 
art, that Italy can boaft of at prefent, are of the Etrul^ 
cans. Their rites facred and civil were examples to other 
nations, as the Samnites, Sabines, Romans, &c. And be- 
fore they had loft their power, and were incorporated in- 
to the Roman flate, we find the (2) youth of Rome were 

(0 Pw/MU*))! tiiA(tt 4 )>^ »(*»< iKKWft 'i^ ^Kun tkn ^ EuJuf<tfH i^ ApiQcc/W r tvuMuu- 

•nfM ii lUtupivw •^(itiJLfMt.itii fv 71 A 1^ ? N. T»TD>y ft r xt>«juV'aii> nn*^ na»x«vnov«n Ix 
llMi^Ur [Antoninu P.J \-j^m J^mI. Paufanias in Arcad. ^.525^ 526. 

(a) d.fre tJucatus apud hofpHes [M. Fabius Csdb] Etrufds inde Uteris eruditus 
fratt Unguamqut Etntfcam frobt Moverat, Habeo auSoreSy vu^o turn Romanos fue- 
ritSy ^cHt mmt Qr^cist ita Etrufds iitms trudiri foHtos. Liv. Hift. Ub. IX. 

iufbuded 
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intruded in the Etxufcan language, by way of accom- 
plifliment. 

Tie Pelafgic language . Jhe Etmfcans then were the 
and letters preftrved ,^/^,^^° ^^^^^^^^ letters and I 
hy the Etrufiam. hink we may venture to call them 

•^ -^ the Pelafgic letters. Perhaps we 

might proceed a ftep further, and aflert that thefe letters 
have likewife preferved the Pelafgic language : for I know 
not in what ancient monuments it is to l5 found, unlefe 
in the Etrufcan Infcriptions. 

rhe declenfton of the ^^^". \nation is arrived to a 
Etrufcan language f^'^^^" P*^^^ ^^ politenefs, it often 
and letters. becomes a prey to another lefs civi- 

lized : tliis was the cafe with the 
Etrufcans and Romans. The Romans, if we confider their 
firft beginning, were the very (i) dregs of the people of 
Italy; but by fubmitting to wholefome laws, a conftant 
exercife of arms, and a fteady adherence to virtue, they 
raifed themfelves to a fuperiority over all the reft. Their 
language was at firft the language of Italy ; a mixture of 
Pelafgic dialeds, from the Etrufcans, Ofcans, Sabines, Sam- 
nites, and others. This language was improved by their 
conquefls, but came not to its full growth, till the for- 
tune of Greece declined ; and brought the Romans to an 
acquaintance with the more refined Greek language, which 
foon made its way into their own. That grace, harmony, 
and majefty, fo much admired in the Roman language, 

(0 Et tamm ut lenge repetas^ longeque reoohas 
Nometiy ai> infam gentem deducts afyto : 
Majorum quifquis primus fuit tile tmrum^ 
Jut pajiorfmt^ aut ilkd quod dicert nolo. Juvenal Satyr. VIIL v. ijz. 

ieem& 
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jeems to be derived from adopting the Greek into it ; tho* 
after all it never came up to the other. As the Romans 
increaied in power, the Etru&ans, who before were the 
moft accompliflied nation, funk in efteem, as is ufual 
with a conquered people; but under thefe disadvantages 
ftill cultivated the polite arts, and preferved their old way 
of writing. It would be flattering their meniory too much, 
to fay that their performances in fculpture and painting, 
vied with the finifhed pieces of the Greeks in the time of 
Alexander ; for then they Greeks had attained to fuch a 
perfection in thofe arts,, as never fince could be equalled. 
After the cultom of their anceflors, the Etrufcans com- 
mitted their records to the mofl durable materials, Stones 
and Brafs ; which by good fortune have long outlived their 
language. This language too was only an obfolete Greek, 
which became ^nerally negle<9:ed, fb as not to be under- 
ftood by their maflers : though when learning was at it^ 
greatefl height in Rome, they looked upon it with a more 
favourable eye, as being the parent of their own ; and 
then began to fhidy it as a fcience. 

cjsf Tf, r The Etrufcan language being at 

The Etrucan numu- , _^. ^- « ^i ^ • i j r 

-'j . r -. length extmct, the materials delign- 
ments and mcrtp- , ° r -^ r j /i_ 

'' '^ cd to preierve it were loon deltroy- 

ed, or Duned m ruins ; the too com- 
mon fate of monuments wherever ignorance prevails. Here 
they underwent a long night of oblivion, till the revival 
of true learning, which is always accompanied with a ve- • 
neration for antiquity. Thefe monuments, as time and 
chance brought them to light, were carefully preferved by 
perlbns of curiofity ; who though they underflood them 
not, yet judged that hereafter they might be intelligible to 

others. 
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others, and therefore worth preferving. It is more than a 
(i) century fince Ibme of thcfe infcriptions have been made 
publick, and in this laft age a new fcene of hterature has 
been opened by their means. Whole (2) volumes have 
been filled with Etrufcan fculptures and infcriptions, and 
attempts have been made to illuftrate and explain them. 
It is to be wiflied that fuccels may anfwcr the generous 
intentions of thofe learned perlbns who have undertaken 
the taik; but at prefent I am obliged to fay, that they 
ftill continue doubtful, if not as obfcure, as before. And 
I defpair of feeing them explained to any purpofe, till 
they are taken in hand by fbme one well /killed, not on- 
ly in Greek and Latin, but in the Hebrew, and its kin- 
dred diale<S): the Britiih or Celtic. Thus much I thought 
proper to fay in behalf of our ancient language, which, 
not without fhame be it ipoken, is now as much defpifed 
by Englishmen, as it is efteemed by the learned in foreign 
parts. 

ne Etrufcan Utters , ^^ ^)}'^ antiquaries con- 
Pelafgic,tU Rman ^ '^ d.fficulty of explaimng theft 
J /^ ^ monuments, and fcem not entirely 

agreed among themielves, even a- 

(i) Vid. Bernardinus Baldus Divinat. in Tabulam -ffineam Eugubinam 
Kngua Hetrufca veteri perfcriptam. Aug. Vind. 161 3. 

(2) Vid. Ant. Fran. Gorius Mufeum Etrufcum exhibens infignia vetenim 
Etrufcorum monumenta ^neis Tabulis 200 edita & illuftrata. 3 Vol. Flo- 
rent. 1737. Tho. Dempfter De Etruria Regali Lib.VIL Florent. 1723. 
Mufeum Florentinum. Flor. 1 731, 1732, &c. Scipio MafFei Mufeum Vero^ 
ncnfe. Veron. 1749. Mufeum Cortonenfe. Rom. 1750, &c. 

(3) Non deerurU gut opineniur Etrufcorum expUcationem me aggrejfurum ejfe^ a 
quo tamen amfttio ego quidem longiffime abfum : hoc f cilice t eruditioms genus a Graca 
6f Romana tarn diverfum^ ac £jfuum efi^ tot pr^eterea tenebris circumvolutum Csf 
ohfittm^ ut paucis difcuti ac pertraSlari nequaquam pojfit. Scip. Maffei Muf. Ve- 
ron. Pnef. pag. 11. 

bout 
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bout the names of the letto-s. One who has very well de- 
ierved of the learned world, and of this province of Lite- 
rature, (i) denies that they are Pelafgic, "Becaufe formed 
** from the right ;" which is the very reafbn I afligh for 
their being Pelalgic. A no lefs able antiquary of that 
country without fcruple (2) calls the Etruican letters Pelaf- 
gic, in which I think he is right; but not fb, when he 
calls them Latin, at the fame time. The Etrufcan, it is 
true, were the oldeft letters of Latium, but Seignior Gori 
rightly diftinguifhes between the Etrufcan and Latin, or 
what may be more properly called the Ionic, or Roman, 
letters. (3) Pliny fays " The ancient letters of the Greeks 
*<were the fame as the Latin;" but he muft here mean 
the old Ionic letters,* which were undoubtedly the lame 
with the Roman; being written from the left hand, the 
way uied by the Romans: and ib (4) Tacitus is to be un- 
derllood, when he fays " The forms of the Latin letters 
"were the fame with the oldeft of the Greeks." The 
Ionic way of writing did not liniverfally prevail even in 
Greece, till ages after it was found out. The (5) Athe- 
nians did not comply with it till the Archonfhip of Eu- 
clides A.V.C.350. The Sigean inicription which is older 

( i) "Nam char averts Etrufci plane funt a dextra Jimftrorfum fcripti ; quum Pe- 
lafgici qui iidem prorfus ac Latini fimty a Jinijira dextrorfum tendant. Fr. Gori. 
Prol. ad Muf. Etrufc. pag. 54. 

(2) Siqmdem hoc certum eji adeo quam quod certijfmumy char averts Tabularum 
[Eugubinarum] Pelafgicos eJJ'e ac Latinos, Scip. MafFei Orig. Etrufc. & Latin, 
pag. 63. 

(3) Veteres Uteras Gracorum eafdem ejfe ac Latinos. Hift. Lib. VII. c.58. 

(4) Et forma Uteris Latinist qua veterrimis Gracorum. Annal. Lib. XI. c. 

(5) Tif <fl A5fM/«»v tttttn ^d^ r idtw y^i^wtm A^^w i h^auof hr Aj;urr®' 
himih, Suidas in See^uiW a a'»iji&'. 

than 
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dian that ^ra, begins with Ionic writing; but the line 
returns in the Pelvic manner, as the Etrufcans wrote. 
In time, as (i) Pliny lays, '< The tacit confent of all na- 
" tions agreed to ufe the Ionic letters." But the Etrufcans 
never confented, for they wrote ftill in the Pelalgic vray. 
When then did the Romans confent ? I anfwer, about the 
tinie of Tarquinius Prifcus their fifth king. (2) Tacitus 
ailigns two Epochs for the reception of the Greek letters ; 
"The Etrufcans in Italy, fays he, received their letters 
"from Damaratus the Corinthian; the Aborigines from 
" Evander the Arcadian." Damaratus the Corinthian fled 
from the tyranny of Cypfelus about the beginning, or per- 
haps the middle, (rf" the fecond Century of Rome ;. and if 
he brought letters with him, as Tacitus fays, I think thqr 
muft have been the new or Ionic alphabet ; as being dif- 
ferent from what the firfl Etrufcans, or Aborigines, had 
received from Evander, above five hundred years fax^ore. 
Tarquinius Prifcus was the fbn of Damaratus, and proba- 
bly introdu^d hrs father's letters into the Roman language. 
(3)DionyJ[ius Halicarnaflenfis fpeaks of a Hilar remaining 
in his time in the temple of Diana at Rome, "With an 
" Ififcription in Latin fetters, whofe forms were fuch as 
" the Greeks anciently ufed." But I fuppofe, that thefe 
were ohly the oldefl Ionic letters, the pillar being fet up 
by Servdus Tullus, the fucceflbr. of Tarquinius Prifcus* 

(i) CetitiuM cor^aifiu tacitus omtitm confpirmntt tU lonum Uteris uterentur. 
Hift. Lib.Vn. c. 57. 
. (2) Utenu in Itidia Etrufei ab Corinthio DamaratOy Aborigines db Arcade E- 
vandro accepenmt. Annal. Lib.XI. c. 14. 

•aa *x,x<» ^fft^mfof E^^Jcmxm* (Sr 19 mfM^ i fi>^«^ ^!&*t»' Antiq. Lib. IV. 

R Pliny 
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Pliny likewife proves from die Delphic brafe table prc^- 
ved in the Palatine Library, (i)« That the aacient Greek 
"letters were almoft the kme with the Latin letters of his 
" time :** and the inlcription, as he has ^ven it> fhews 
that they were only Ionic letters. After the Romans bad 
eftablifhed the ufe of the Ionic letters, they iieem not to 
have acknowledged the Etrufcan to.be a Greek alphabet. 
The moft learnt of them knew none older them the Io- 
nic : as appears fronx the Greek (2) Fameie infcripticMis c^ 
Herodes Atticus. This learned man, out of a &cred re- 
sard to antiquity, cauled the oldefl orthography to be ob- 
served in the writing and the letters to be delinestfed af- 
ter the moft antique forms diat could be found : and they 
are plainly no odier than the Ionic, or r^hthanded chi- 

AU j^^Mets ete^ ^ Languages were derived from 
" ed^ " *^^^ » *^ ^^ ^ ^"* reafonable to think 

^ ' the &nie of all alphabets. Nor is it 

eaiy to iay which of the two has been moft corrupted : 
it being as hard a matter to diicover the original of fome 
alphabets,, as of tbe langiiagps themfelves. It is much to 
be te^txed,^ that the publick paid no atteotioii to the 

(i). Fetera-Gttieeas fi/j^ $enc qu4t mmc fmu Latimer jkMcU. erit BiHpkicA 7W> 
Bula antiqtd. artSy q^eJftfominPalatioy done princ^um Mneroa Scata i».Bib- 
Uatbuai, am Iitfenftwm tali, natsikpathz rasAMiwor o AeHNAior KO- 

PA KAI A©HNA AN£©HKEN. Plin. Hift. Lib. VII. C. 58. 

(z) Vid. CL Salnu^ Duarum. Inibdpdoaum Vecemim HerodU &s6ti & 
Regilbe coi^ugis explicario. Lut. Parif. 1619. Scaliger Animadvetf in £u- 
febium. pa^LiQ. Mont&ucoa Pal«og;r; Gcaic. p. 135. ChifliuU Antiq. 
Afiat. p. II. 

propo^ 
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prc^x}^ which (i)Mr Wanic^ once made, to give us the 

hiftory of ali die difibent alphabets of Europe ; a work 

not likely to be undertaken in this age, and perhaps the 

next may want materials for it. We fliall only remark 

that the firft a^>habets coniifted of what we now call 

Capital Letters ; and that the Greek and Roman letters, 

which prevailed for the mod part in Europe ; by degrees 

decrealed in their iize, for the fake of difpatch in writing ; 

which produced all diofe alphabets of finail letters, that 

we find in MSS. corrupted m>m the larger ones, accordf- 

ing to die genius and humour of different countries. 

<rL n ■ r^ It does not appear, what letters 

Ibe Runtc^ or Go- . « -^/JJ^ 1^ r j • 

th' f th °* anacnt Ceitee ufcd m wn- 

Q * / ting ; the remains of thdr language 

now to be found in books, being 
written in the common chara^er of the country, where 
their defcendants lived. I think it may be taken for grant- 
ed, that they made uie of hieroglyphics only, as we laid 
before of the Scythians in general. But the Goths are an 
excepdon^ for they had an alphabet peculiar to them- 
ielves, confifting formerly of (2) fixteen letters, which is 
thought to be the juft number in the Greek and Pheni- 

(i) &' puhUcfi juhHU, & fub pubUcis aa^dis id mibi deuumdatim forety nt 
Htfioriam Ijteranm firiberem, qiSus p^uS EtiropM, pntftrtim Gr^d, Rtmatu^ 
Hijpam, GaUL, Wbarniy Jf^lo-Narmanm, 6fr. iit <mn tai^e tffi Junlt ut em- 
ma mtafiudia in ilki <m^emm\ Jic benevaUre & vivere Deo Ifir^tente^ turn Mn- 
tOy quin u officio ita perfm^erery ut mdlitu expt&ationem faikrm. Pracf. ad Lib.. 
Anglo-Sax. Cnxal. 

Plutarch Quaeftion. Platon. Ikyi/i i»(Sn*t «■} *m»M. a\i, nMfiM in(Mdirm, 
TETPAKis JS niPAS liriMnii. Idem Sympos. lib. IX. Prob.3. 

K 2 dan 
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cian alphabets. The (i) Runes, or Riinic letters, are pro^ 
perljr (peaking the Old Gothic ; what we have learnt, fince 
the difcovery of the codex argenteus, to call the Go- 
thic letters^ being comparatively modem, invented by Ul* 
philas about fourteen hundred years ago; or rather taken 
by him moflly from the Greek and Latin capitals of that 
age, as will appear upon comparing them : but the Runic 
letters are foimd on coins, and other monuments of ftone, 
ibme of which may be near two thouiand years old, or 
upwards. Therefore before the difcovery of the CacUx Ar- 
genteus^ we find the (2) learned were at a lols, not know- 
ing how to reconcile the hiftorians to matter of fed : for 
they fuppofed the Goths to have had no letters befides the 
Rimic; which yet, it was plain, were not invented by 
Ulphilas. I ihall not attribute (o great antiqui^ to the 
Gothic or Rtmic alphabet, as (3)fcme have done, ex- 

(i) RvNEK. Runs, or Runes, is a common woid fignifying not only the 
Gotbk Letters, but Writit^s and Writers. The learned are not agreed aix>ut 
its derivation. SirH. Spelman derives it from Ryne i. e. A^mum. Vid. OJ. 
Wormius Lit. Rumca. c. i. Stiemhelm fix)m l^{rt4 i« e. Dijfcere^ Expeririy £- 
ruJiri. Praef. adEvang. Goth. Wormius from Ryn. SulcuSj I e. Exaratio. Lit. 
Run. c. I. The Runic alphabet is a corruption of Ibme other, but ftill pre^ 
fcrves a fort of fimplicity and uniformity. But what fhall we lay to the li- 
berty, that has been taken with this alphabet? by diftorting the forms, 
changing the order and powers of the letters, fo as to make the language 
almoft a myftery, and the infcriptions unintelligible. The reader may find 
a vaft number of thefe barbarous Runic alphabets, as they are called, col- 
k6led into one view, by the great Dr Hickes, in the third part of his ?ifc- 
faurus Ut^uarum Septentrimatitm ; a work held in the hieheft efteem by eve- 
ry nation in Europe, except That to which it has done to much honour. 

{i) Vid. Olaus Wormius Liter. Run* p. 11 6. Marefchall. Obfervat. in 
Vcrfion. Gothic, p. 386, 387. 

(3) UndejammanifeftiJ^i^pi^ 
Uc4fim Arcihpifcopum Tokianumj dim exiftimavii ylipbabetum titeranm Gotbica- 
rumfmjtfrmim Alfbabtttm i^ prims cbaroBcres prim parents datos. F. Louys 

Portugaize 
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ceeding all bounds of credibility j nor can I believe that 
it is older than the Greek, as (i) others contend; nor yet 
can I think with (2) Salmafius, diat it is derived from thd 
Roman. But from the iimplicity of the letters, and other 
circumftances, I judge it to be exceedingly ancient ; and 
that it was formed from ibme alphabet of the Greeks^ 
whilfl it confrfted of Sixteen Letters only ; and 2&gx they 
had left the Eaflem way of writing from the right hsmd. 

F.. 11. I' H- R. F. *. K- L X k' t-^ B. ^. V. A^ 

F. U. D. O. R. K. H. N. I. A. S. T. B. L. M. YR. 

This is the old alphabet of the Runes, coiififting of Six- 
teen letters in their proper (3) order ; before the reft were 
added, to compleat the number of Twenty Four, con- 
formable to otho: alphabets. 

— «r 7 f .1 The alphabet is an endlefs fiind of 

„ . ^UylaJ^* enquiry to the learned; much has been 

unic If . ^jjjjgn \^y (ije ancients, Greeks and R&- 

Portugaize de ion Globe des Canons SS. ^ud Claild. Duret. Threibr de P 

Hift. des Langues. Col. 1 613. p. 860. 

' (i) ^ipi tanta ommo fit cum Gracis DamcMvm Litararum /^mtaSf ut de 0- 

rigms & ataiqmtatis pTitrogativa cert are videanturnemfiem dt^arepoJfeMrhitror. 

01. Worm.. Liter. Kiin. c. 22. Vide etiam Ol. Rudbec. Atlant. Par. I. p. 

841. 

- (2) Certe & Dam- Uteras indefuas videntttr accepijfe quas vacant Rumcas. Nam 

furjna earum. ex Greeds emnino effi^a & exprejfa videtur. Nifi quis potius futet a 

Rmanis imitatas, & inde diSai Runicas guafi Ruinicas, id eft Romicas. Licet 

etiam a Greets Cenftantinopolftanis, qui' Vaifulu proprie appellantury Runicas ^^of 

cpinemur. Arabes quoque appellabant Rum & Rumi Rmanus. De Hellenift. p. 

382. 

(3) The order of the, alphabet is determined by the Dominical letters 
joined with the Golden Number in the Calendar : three arbitrary charaSers, 
of no fignification, being added to make the number Nineteen. Vid. OL. 
Worm. lit^ Run. CI 4. 18. EtFafiL Daniel. ^ 

mansy. 
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mans, and more by the modems, conceraing the number. 
Older, figure, and powers, of the letters ; and we iUll find 
the fubjed not yet exhaufted. \ can hardly perfWade my-^ 
ielf, that the author of the Runic alphabet intended to 
confound the order of the Phenician or Hebrewr letters ; 
but that if he had copied fit)m cither, as they now ftand, 
he would hare gii^en them the fame place, as the Greeks 
have done. The Etrufcan alphabet coofifts of only Thir- 
teen letters, and thefe we may range according to the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Roman, alphabets ; but their fitua- 
tion with refpeft to each other cannot now be afcertained 
upon any audientic foundation ; and poillbly it might be 
the fame with this of the Runes; of which they like- 
wile bear as near a refemblance, as of the Greek and He- 
brew. 

7% n* the In the oldeft alphabets we find Ibme 

^ d f!^ ^ ft. letters, whofe powers are unknown, or 
i> • %Jl t . at leaft doubtful, at ptefent, as in the 
RmK Alphabet. ^^y^ ^ HcbJUs. The 6me 

thing has happened to the Runic; where the power of 
the letter i, is uncertain, whether it is vowel, diphthong, 
or conibnant; (i)ibme making it the final r, others the 
letter v, fome the diphthong a v. But what I diink de- 
ferves more notice ; that mc^ ancient letter of the Greek 
alphabet, the iEolic Digamma, leads up the reft: the 
reafbn of this I fhall endeavour, as well as I am able, to 
explain. 

(i) Olaus Wormius Literat. Run. c. 12. p. 78. Vcrelius Runog^fhia 
Scandica p%. 32. Olaus Rudbeck Atlant. Par. I. c. 38. 
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rrv 7>< ~ The Digamma, fo called fi*c»n its 

The Dtzamma a r P w r^ r 

> ^, , ngure, rdembling one Gamma fur- 

r.. -^.^ mountmg another, was always acknow- 

♦'^ * ledged to be a letter of the Greek al- 

phabet. Its (i) form is well known^ but neither its pow- 
er> nor place in the feries, have been thoroughly under- 
ftood. It feems to me to have been an auxiliary letter 
(2) prefixed to Ibme particular fyUables, to denote that 
they required a flranger force in fpcakxi^; and was of 
the moft general ufe in pronouncing the oldeft languages, 
which, as all know, were chiefly gutturalf. It was nei- 
ther vowel nor confboant,. but a letter or note of afpira-- 
don ; and for this reaibn was pkced at the head of the 
alphabet. The uncouth harfhnefs c^ a^irating words in 
the initial, middle, and £nal fyllables^ brought it inhv 6\i- 
uie with the Greeks in general, when they came to fhidy 
the harmony of language j and at length made it (3}€eafe 
to be a letter. 

(i) EaJem Utera fciScet y, Digamn^ a Gracis vacatur, quaiido ^iitfM a^fyiie 
vocaUbus jHf^itur •, qua idto Digamma dkiktr, quia dtt^ eft inftar F liter a., qtue 
duplex Gamma babet. Ifidor. Orig. Lib. I. c. 4. Stmidtf ^ 3y -nmr i^igiMt iHmmt 
«r itt irMteLy 4i(f7i&vctt r hnfUTtntf tanatm tu if)Mi tin tmnHltir iytnmt iku OT «i/a^«(. 
Qm m iu^jfiif y^npofivio' Wn <A'tr itm» FAMMA AITTAIS HII MIAK OPeHN Em. 
ZETFNTMENON TAIS nAAriAIZ. is F«Aw», 1^ Fir<i$, 1^ Fo<W, 1^ FAri);, )^ «N^ 

iweum. Dionyf. Halic. Ant. Lib. I. p. 16. 

(2) ^uoi Digamma, mfi VocaU pr^eponi, l^ is prinapio ^Uab^e, tun pet^, 
PrUcian. p. 547. 

(3) The Roman Criticks rejefted feveral letters upon the fame account. 
Atioritas tarn Varroms, quam Macri, tefie Cenforim, nee K, nee Qu, nttpu 
H in mmero adhibet Uteranm. Priician. apud Putfch. Voffius Gram. p. 8i> 
82. 
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'Tfu, jr?r,Ur nirr^^^^ ^^^ (') -^ol^, wHo retained 

, , . , /. . * this letter longelt, mitigated its 

a labtal aptrate, i.n.ru----.^?rj 

-'^ harihnels, by giving it the found 

of the labial afpirate, the Roman f, or Greek * Phiy by 
which name it is (till known in the Runic. The letter f 
is the fixth in the Roman alphabet, the place of the He- 
brew 1 VaUy TP'aWy or rather Whaw ; which is now pro- 
nounced as an hard f, or v confbnant, but was formerly 
the afpirate. The modems have been mifled by the au- 
thority of Dionyfius Halicamafleniis, Prilcian, dnd other 
^ammarians, who ieem to have known only this fecon- 
dary found of the Digamma; but to have been wholly 
ignorant of its firft power, as a, guttural. The Runic f 
Pbiy or Feey in its primitive northern pronunciation feems 
to have been the fame with our Ch^ Gb^ ^, or Wh^ a 
deep guttural afpirate. Its iound is for the moft part loft 
in the weftem languages of Europe, but EngliQi men 
and others preferve fome traces of it, as appears from their 
way of fpelling words, compared with the pronunciation 
of them. 

ri ^^ 11 ^t When the Digamma became 

Commm to all the na- ^ c^ j • . ° m- v 

./.« X tortened mto f, or P<6/, it was 

J ^ ' not confined to the iEoles, but 

common to all the nations of Europe. Where therefore 
we meet with the, found of f, we fometimes find the re- 
mains of the rougher letter. As for inflance, the Englifli 

^•i) A>i^tftif ttiJwif <AmuJk«» m *ttnvm' AutJif Ji iJkfwf. Apollon. Alex. de 
Syntax. Lib. I. p. 44. Scieiubtm tamen quod hoc ipfum^ [Digamma] ^oUs qui- 
SHem uMque loco afptratiotiis potuboHty effiigientes fpiritus ajperitatem. Prifcian. fol. 
3. F jEoUam Digamma^ quod apud antiquiffimos Latinorum eandan vim quam 
afuJ^oks babittt : eum autem pope fomm quern nunc babet F, figmficahat P cum 
aj^tttione. Idem pag. 2. 

words 
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words pronounced Laffy Draff y Enujf, and the like, are 
by good luck ftill fpelt {1) Laughy Draughty Enough \ 
which proves that their firft pronunciation was guttural. 
In like manner the Sclavonian names MenxikoWy Czerni- 
kom &c. with a guttural termination, are pronounced Men- 
zikoffy Czernikoff, On the other hand, the true found of 
the Gothic |:>iH, or Lordy is ftill preferved in the afpira- 
ted fyllable han of the Tartars, or chan of the Perfians: 
and (2)Salmafius obierves, that the number which En- 
glishmen call FoweTy and the Germans F4ery the fame 
Perfians pronounce ghihar. Thus the Spaniards (eem to 
preferve the primitive found in the words Hahay Habloy 
Hadoy Hembray Hogo ; though th^ were written by the 
Romans, FaBay Fabulay Fatum, FenUnay Focus ; and Hijoy 
FiliuSy is in Greek T»'i^. 

*rt T\' . As the vowel founds conftituted 

Myro4)r' t d fl I ^^^ eflence of a pliable, the Digam- 

^ovZs^ ma principally bdonged to them, and 

wherever it is found, I think, could 
hardly be without its power and effedt : tho' a very great 
(3) critic is of opinion, that it was quiefoent between two 

(i) Accordingly near a thouland years ago, to IrOiij^ was Lihan, xa 
fiDrdg or 3>ra(l» Djiajan, and <l^tlOtq^ was 6noh, in fbme places ftill pro- 
nounced dNoto* 

(2) Sic ergo Per/is ghihar fro pihar, vd fier. Salmaf. de Hellenift. p. 

389- 

(3) Nunc vero ut idem Vau qimfaty & hiatum inter dms vocaksfau fino im- 
fltt. Chifhull Antiq. Afiat. p. 19. The true Greek Digamma, \i I remem- 
ber right, is only once to be found upon an authentic monument; viz. 
The Delian infcription given us by MrToumefort. Travels Vol.1, p. 319. 
w^ch inlcription, by the by, I take to be the oldeft now in being. 

. . OAFTTOAieOEMIANAPIASKArrOStEAAS 
T< au<n hid* Sfu luffm ^yy li ^ihat 

Ejufdem U^sfimfiatua 13 hafis. 

S I cannot 
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vowels. Nor was it appropriated folely to the vowels, as 
the ancients thought, but was ibmetimes affixed to con-- 
{bnants, as particularly to the (i) Greek p, or Rho^ which 
is naturally a guttural, as is c, g, k, qj and in the mod 
ancient languages the (2) letter l. For, to omit an hun- 

I cannot fee the reaibn for placing the Digamma here, in the word aftto, 
if it was intended to be quiefcetU only. For if the Greeks at that time pro- 
nounced AT as a diphthong, it feems abfurd to interpofe a third letter. Was 
it therefore placed there to alpirate the diphthong, as in ««umi ? Or rather 
was it not defigned to diftinguilh the vowels, as in \e^*A% and to ihew that 
they did not coalefce in a diphthong ? But that the fecond vowel was to be 
afbirated, and fo the word to be made a triiyllable, as AHTtOT. This I 
thuik moft probable, as diphthongs were at that time very rare : for » and 
H we fee, are wrote t and ; nor does it appear that kai was not a diflyila^ 
ble, and Ihould be wrote ngi. Prifcian, where he fpeaks of the Digamma, 
quotes from the poet Alcman the word aafion, which fhould be wrote 
cJdw^ or perhaps rather ^W, an inftance that feems to make for our pur- 
pofe. He mentions befides fbme names which he found on the tripod of 
Apoik) at Byzantium, as aEmo^ofon, aafokofon : thefe words could ne- 
ver be read in the ^olic manner demophovon, lavocovon, but rather 
iij^(i«^K, JSaixfiwi Hiatus taiifa^ folebant jEoks ituerponere F Bigimma^ as he 
fays ; that is, ITiat the afpirate mirfit fill up the hiatus between the vowels. 
Many fyllables of Greek words, in kter times pronounced with a foft breath, 
were at firft aipirated ; of which the Sigean infeription alone will afibrd us ' 
more than one inftance, as in H£eMOS, HAisonos, haaeami : to which 
we fn^y add thofe of Dionyikis, as above, fanah, foikos, fanhp, and 
many others. 

(i) Ptf t&i^him^ ^Mm ^ocam tittra oMtur^ aut imtio nomnis^ out in medio^ 
mt infinse. Initio lA H^^ fro \Uhf apud jEoUos. Sid iUud ^ videtur effe loco Di- 
gamm^y quia \iJhf adffiratur. Hoc igiturpro T^Jhy: quomodo uEoUs ri |£</^ fro- 
mntiakanf. Sed Molts nOnl a^rabant. Loco mm ad^ationis Digamma pom- 
bant, ^od Digamma Utera erat^ (^ in numero literarum pombatur. Salmaf. de 
Helknift. p. 64. 

{1) Lh zkmenttmy lingua in primorem pakti r^ionem vsdido nifu in^fa^ fo- 
noque per dentes utrinque maxillares baktuo/e emiffbj prafertur. Ejl autem Britanms 
adeo ^MiHaris C5? propriay ut apud nuBos aUos Europe incolas (quod fciam) repe- 
riatur. Hwir. Satesbury Gram. Britan. IxMtid. 1593. 8vo. Tradit Jo, Jventi- 
nus veteres Germanos L cum afpitatione t^urpaffe. ^d etiam nomulU exiftimant 
de b Hebraico. Jo. Davics Linguae Cambro^tan. Rudimenta. Lond. 1621. 

pag- 
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dred inftances of the (ame kind, the fyllable which £n> 
gliflunen in the ^olic wiy pronounce flovd, in true 
Celtic oithogtaphy is lhvyd ; a name 6ver to be remem- 
bered with refpefb by Britifh antiquaries. 

jn .t I rr I The affinity between alphabets, 

^lepA the Heoreriv , ,./- j n .r ^ n 

j^.^ when dilcovered, Ihews that all were 

^^ * derived from the Hebrew or Cad- 

mean; in which this remarkable letter could hardly be 
wanting. And I think we need not defpair of finding it ; 
tho' not in the (i) place where it is commonly looked for ; 
but in the front of the alphabet, as in the Runic. For 
the Hebiew (2) Aleph^ tho* made a vowel by the Greeks, 
will, I believe be found to be no more than a Digamma, 
or mark of afpiration. The oldeft form of the Gamma 
now extant, as in the (3)Sigean and (4) Baudelotian in> 
fcriptions, is not ered, but ftooping A : the Digamma ac- 
cordingly, in the (5) Delian infcription, is a reclining ^ : 
and Aleph appears under the like form in the ddeft al<^ 

pag. 7. Verdius thought this property of the letter was peculiar to the Ru- 
nic. ^ refpondet Latino L. Hoc emtem pecuUare bahety qma cum i» alas Ut^ttis 
Jit dmtak., apiid nos gutturak efty 6f exteris frommdatu infiutttm. Verelii Runo- 
grapluaScandica. pae.32. 
(i) In the place of Vau. 

(2) The name of this leading letter, viz. Aleph or Alph, figniiybg in 
Hebrew an Ox or Heifer, (whence the fable of Cadmus*s Cow) was at firft 

Sronounced Rutturallf, as its property required ; and therefore the learned 
4eric Caiaubon was not deceived in his conjedhire. Mbi carte magis arridet 
btec conjeSttray fuod 6f AtigUctan Calf ex eodem Hehaico verbo Aleph, quatemts 
Bovem/igmficaty fluxiffepenembiperfuadeo. De Quatuor Unguis, pag. 40. 

(3) ChUhull Antiquit. Aiiat. pag.4. 

(4) MontfauoMi Falaeograph. Graec. pag. 135. ' 

(5) Toumefort's Voyage Vol. I. p. 319. Montfaucon Palseogr. p. 122; 
Chilhull Antiq. Aiiat. p. 16. 

S 2 phabets, 
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phabets, (uch as the (i) Samaritan, and (2) Etrufcan. And 
even the firft letter, or vowel a of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, was only a Diganmia ^, as the letters were deli* 
neated firom the right hand. 

7% 7 d When the (bund of languages grew foft- 

j^. ^ er, and the alphabet began to be enlarged, 

Utgamma. ^^ Dig^ma was negleded ; and before 
it was quite extind, became mutilated in its figure : the 
upper tranfverfe ftroke being taken away, as thus H; or 
when they wrote /Svre^^y thus w ; for I take both the one 
and the other to mean the afpirate, and not to be under- 
ftood, as if the latter had a (3) contrary found to that of 

(i) Vid. Alphabeta Phoenicia & Samaritana, apud Montfaucon Palato- 
graph, p. 122. 

(2) See the Etnifcan Alphabet by Mr Swinton in the Univerial Hiftory. 
Yol. i6. 8vo» 

(3) I am not ignorant that Quintilian, and the Roman Grammarians, 
who followed Um, are point blank againft nie in this cafe : Jn rurjus alia 
rtdundini prater iBim AJpratunds netam h, quafi necejfma eft cwtrariamJSn po^ 
fcit -f . Inft. Orat. Lib. I. c«4. I know too, that when accents came into 
ufe, the Greek fcribes a thouland years ago wrote thele two marks for the 
kne and ajpirate ipirits : but we meet with nothing of this diftindHon upon 
the older monuments of the Greeks, Coins and Marbles. We find that !- 
ftood for the afpirate, as in tEA£NiTAN. GoUz. Hipakahixxn. Goth. N$m. 
or FHPAKAHIXXN. as it is in Beger. Tbefaur. Brand. 204 : but 1 is never ufcd 
tor the lene mark. It is not fo much my bulinefs to enquire, how the mo- 
dem pradtice began, as to fhew the impropriety of it. Yet I will give my 
opinion that it began with the alpirate conlbnants, and not with the vowels. 
When two of thefe confonants, as >>, x'x, \a, f'j, met together in the mid- 
dle of a word j (for they can neither begin, nor end one) it was neceflary to 
place the Digamma between them, to Ihew that the Second muft be alpira- 
ted as beginning another fyllable-, but there was not the fame realbn for 
adding a note to the firft, for that ended a fyllable, and of courfe was not 
afpirated. The oldeft inftance of ^w^^^Jif writing now extant, is the Sigean 
infcription : but this was wrote after the Digamma ceafed, and was chan- 
ged into H ; for which reafon it is not to be found there, either perfed, or 
mutilated. The Romans thought that H was formed from the two marks \ 
Nos bis (\ A) fociatis^ adjpiraiimj fecimus notam H. Sergius in Donat. ap. 

Putfch. 
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the former; for a loft fyllablc required no fuch note of 
diftindion. Thele two joined together at the middle point 
form the h, a letter that might be uied both ways in wri- 
ting; and therefore probably not of the primitive clafs, 
tho* a very ancient letter. And for this reafbn I am of 
opinion, that h was compounded of thefe two; rather 
than that thoie were disjointed halves of the h. The h 
was certainly a Greek afpirate, as appears by the oldeft 
(i) inlcriptions ; tho\ as it was a later letter, perhaps its 
force was not fi> ftrong and harfh as the Digamma. And 
it feems to me, that when they pronounced more guttu- 
rally, they ufed the f ; when leis, the t- or w, and in 
time both united as h. 

1% /I At' f '^^ ^"^ "P ^^ hiftory and fate 

^t^ jy ' of this antiquated letter. It feems at 

^^ ' firft to have been removed to ; make 

-room for the vowel a; and fcarce ever after gained any 

Pudch. p. 1829; but they were miftaken in thinking that the conjunAion 
was owing to mem : for the H was rather older than their language. The 
Roman infcriptions are of more authority than all their Grammarians : in 
thefe we find the Two Marks uled indifferently £ot the a^irate ; and the 
P/He^ pr lene mark, as the Granunarians called it, perhaps oftner than the 
other : as in thefe that follow, 

T. OCTAVIVS THALLTS E VIBIA rIoDB 
SAPPIENA LYCiKIS MATRIS 
D. M. D. DICITIO P-(ARNACE 

Dis MANiB. SACR. ivNiA PANNYclis. Foiretti SySogc Infcript.p.igs. 

Thefe infcriptions indeed feem not quite fo old as the time of Quintilian ; 
but yet are much older than the Greek accents. 

(i) It occurs no lefs than four times as fuch in the Sigean Infcripdon; 
and in the Parian Chronicle, among the Arundel Marbles, conftantly ftands 
for the number One Hundred., as being the firft letter in the word'Hu^Tw i.e. 
Centum. See likewife the Baudelotian marble, and the infcriptions of He- 
rodes Attiais. Montfauc. Palaeog. p. 135. 

fixt 
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fixt feat in the alphabet. Yos tho* the ancients found that 
they could not well do without its power ; yet that was 
always made to give way to fbme more fafhionable letto*. 
The firft place that it occupied after its removal, feems 
to have been that of Vau^ or JVhaWj but here it loft its 
found, when Fau began to be pronounced like f, or v 
confbnant. Its next place was that of (1) Heth or Cbethj 
by which means it became the h of the Ionic alphabet : 
tho' it was fbon banifhed ftom thence, to make room for 
the long E, or Eta. But with the Romans, who acknow^ 
ledged no fuch power as Eta^ it (till kept its ground; 
and in the modem alphabets retains its place to this day. 
From Chetb it might defcend to Kopb or ^of-, for fbme 

(2) authors are of opinion, that it formerly ftood in the 
place of Q. The Greeks feem to have thought this a place 
of too much dignity for it ; by difcarding ^uof, and pla- 
cing the afpirate lower in die feries, making it the double 

(3) letter x, or Cb, This feems to have been its laft ftage, 
as a letter, with the Greeks ; it being now reduced to the 
mean condition of an accent, ( ' ). 

trt TfTtLa r\- In the Runic alphabet alone the 

' J ^ ' Digamma preferved its ancient fla- 

tion, and power, and lor the molt 

part its form, tho' a little diftorted ; but by degrees loft 

its firft found, being pronounced as f ; the letter «, or h, 

mrTW ? ibMjjttiiimt \n(Aimtn tv h «e;p;((^it«i. Athen. Deipn. Lib. IX. 

(2) Goropius Becanus. Hermatheiue. Lib. IX. p. 2 13. 

(3) Septuaginta Interpretes non vakntes Heth Uteranty qua duplicem ai|>ira- 
tionem fonat^ in Gracum fermonem vertere, Chi Gracam literam aMdenmty ut 
nos docerent ejufmedi vocabtda afpirari debere -, tmde & inprafenti Icco Cham tremf- 
ffileruHti pro eo quod ^ Ham. S. Hieron. Hebr. Tradit. 

fupplying 
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fupplying the place of the afpirate. And yet the North- 
em nations feem to have thought s not afpirate enough 
for their purpofe; and therefore revived the old Digam- 
ma under the form of (i) double uu, 7 or fTetty a letter 
unknown to the tocient Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, and 
Goths ; I mean as to its form and place, for there can be 
no doubt that they had the found. Here we fee it degraded 
almoft to the loweft extremity of the alphabet, but ftill re- 
ferving to itfelf a fort of claim to the very firft place, by 
the reiemblance it bears of the ancient form of J4/p&a y^. 
U^f, "W • / ^ feems to have been an old letter 

, „ . of the Alphabet, when the foribes 

toe bertes, ^ . ^ > r \ j • t.* u 

wrote m majulcules, and might be 

ufed very early ; tho'. If I remember right, it does not 

appear in our Saxon manufcripts till the ninth century^ 

for before that time they ufed two feparate u u. The moft 

that I am able to do, is to trace it by conjedure ; and, I 

think, as high as the latter end of the Sixth century. "Fas 

I take it to be one of thofe Four Letters y which, as Gre- 

(i) /» gemnata V Gamma dtue Graca liters ponuntur. Cledon. Conftanti- 
fiop. apud Pudchii Au&or. ling. Lat. pag.i 882. This rule may only mean 
that one V ferved for a Digamma, or V confonant } as in the words Vtdttis 
UviduSy and the like : iinlefs we choofe to illuflrate it, by the reverled Di- 
gamma ^, a letter introduced by the emperour Claudius Caefar. Nee inu- 
tiliter ChuJius jEolicam illam ad bos ufus F Uteram adjeeerat. Quintil. Inftit> 
Lib. I. cap. 7. It had the power of V confonant, and is found upon fome 
inicriptions of that reign, but was loon aboliihedr Ufid imperitante eo [Clau- 
dio] poftea obtiterata. Tacit. Ann. Lib. XI. I muft here obfcrve, that this 
Claudian Digamma is only the Samaritan Aleph inverted. \. Vid. Toinard. 
Alphab. Samarit. apud Montfauc. Palaeog. Grsec. pag. 122. The Hebrew 
1 Vau or fVhaw had likewife the power of W. The Ulphilo-Gothic letter V 
ferved to the fame purpofe. So did the Greek Digamma, or F, as in foW, 
in Latin Vinum., in Englifh JFitu. When the Digamma was loft, the later 
Greeks, as Dionyfius Halicamafl^ obferves above, ufed the Diphthong or,, 
which was no more than a Digamma, or W. 

goiy 
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gory of Tours fays, king Chilperic added to the Frandc 
alphabet, (i)Addidit autem (Chilpericus) ^ literas Uteris 
mftrisy id eft a, ficut Graci habent^ ae, the, uui, quarum 
cbaraSieres fubfcripjimus. Hi funt a, 4, Z, A, Et mifit epif" 
tolas in univerfas civitates regnifui^ ut Jic fueri docerentur^ 
ac Ubri antiquitus fcripti planati pumice refcriberentur. This 
paflage is certainly corrupt as to the forms of the charac- 
ters, z and A could fcarce be wanting in any alphabet of 
that time. The si of the Greeks may be admitted, as be- 
.ing a letter well known ; and 4 is only the Ulphilo-Go- 
thic tp Ihsta, or Horny which (eems to be mi^laced in 
the order ; for z feems to reprefent the diphthong m. The 
greateft (2) difficulty then remaining will be about the let- 
ter A. And yet Gregory himfelf feems to have folved this 
difficulty, by calling it uui : for what can this mean, but 
W ? Give me therefore leave to add one ftroke to A, as 
thus ,A, and it will appear to be the very letter of which 
we have been fpeaking. F feems to be formed from the 
Digamma p, by drawing the horizontal fbx)kes to a point: 
And this conflitutes the form of the letter a in the Delian 
and Sigean infcriptions. The mutilated Digamma 4 in the 
fame manner, feems to make the Runic vowel 4. But the 
later Runes to exprefs the power of W, added a point to 

(i) Gregorius Turonenfis Hift. Franc, per Ruinaitum. lib.V. c.45. 

(2) Supereji nonmbil difficultatU in Utera a, ^tam bis ekmentis uui Gr^orU e£- 
tio exprimit. IMeram fane qua vim baheat bigus find figmfican^ ArgMms Codex 
babett quam iTjecunda petitims Or attorns Demmc^e invenUs } etfi earn per liter am 
<X^erperatnf nifaOory in kSione exprejfam video. Jt oUm Wimai le^tmfi^e vi- 
detur, crajfo qiddem & adfpirato fino^ quifinfim in Sngua Germanica inQ^velKi 
imnutatus Jity iS in lingua Gallica in Uteram G, ut nomen illud JVilhebHUS oftendity 
quod Gam modo omnes Guilielnmm pronunciant. Jtqui cum ea Utera (Cl) nonmbil ad 
D Latinum in ilUus avi mamifcriptis accedat, faciOime ab amanue^ imperito in A 
^racum mutari potuit. La Croze £p. ad Chamberlayne Orat. Domin. p. 140. 

Pi 
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F, and called it Stungen Fie^ or the pricked f. All thefe 
ieveral tranfhiutations combine to fhew the de(cent of W 
from Aleph, or the Digamma. 

7% f f th m Some readers, I know, will 

'J. I think that I have raifpent ray 

^ ^^' time and pains upon an oblblete 

letter, that has been disfranchifed between two and. three 
thoufand years ago: but I exped more favour from thofe, 
who think etymology worth their attention. Men of learn- 
ing have not always an opportuni^ of converfing With fo:- 
reign nations, which is the true way of coming at the o- 
ri^n of words in the European languages : that of feeing 
them written being very precarious. For tho' men. com- 
monly vtrrite as they pronounce, yet few. nations agree in 
tranfkting the founds by the fame letters. This is befl il- 
luflrated by examples from a remote language, wherein 
no alphabet is ufed: for inftance, Chinefe words as they 
are often written by Spaniards, Portuguefe, Germans, Hol- 
landers, French and Englifl), fcarce &em to exprefs the 
fame founds, or to mean the fame things. Even in al- 
phabetical writing, the vowels are commonly interchange- 
able, ^d confbnants of the fame, or different, organs are 
frequently confounded together. This makes the cafe df 
bringing back languages to their primitive flate, almofl 
defperate: and yet the guttural afpirate which is a fure 
mark of the antiqui^ of a language, may be one help 
towards recovering them. By keeping the Digamma in 
view, by difceming where it has been formerly affixed to 
a vowel or confbnant, or omitted between two vowels ; by 
noting its feveral gradations, and what letters came into 
the place of it ; we may perhaps difcover the gradual re- 

T finement 
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fitKtnetit of languages, and c6nfequendy ^e <x>griatioii of 
diale6ts. That harmony bf ipeech> Ev^^mm, or Eu^e/tia, fo 
cultivated by the Greeks, wtought numberk& innovadons 
in their toi^^, dll by de^ees they had divefted it of all 
its barijarity, ot nordiefne^ : and as the Romans imitated 
tjte Greeks, their langw^e betatne fHll more heteroge- 
neous. But if the Digamma, the radical conibnants, to- 
gedier "vnch the idiom and genius of eath language, were 
duly ctmfidered J I am perfwaded) that all the Scythian 
dialers of Europe, CdUc, Greek, Roman, Gothic, dec. 
would be found much neai^r (t) akin to ^ch other, than 
they kpipear to be in modem writing. The firft intention 
kkewife of huhdreds of Ot&^ ai|d Roman Words could 
not now be diicovtKred, had th^ not been pt«ferved in 
dialeds, that are ^ed bjul^ai-ous. And theie^ the 
Gicek and Roman grammatians, by (eeking for the ^roe 
of almoft all tlieff words in their ovfa tongue, have only 
ebcpdfed. thee- weakicdi ; and ibmetimes made moft tidi- 
ctdous 'wcrk ttidi <A)»ndogyk 

(i) The reader Wl find diis to be true ia many mftiiBces, only t^ com- 
pafrihg wbijds with others of the fame tignification, as they fland in the vo- 
cabularies of eat^ %hgu^ge. In the mean tiUie Idt him take thefe few :ts a 

cANts Ku & Kun QtU. it)r, )ci)r, vHi,Gr. Hand G^. Hound EMgl. 

CAPUT Gaph Heir. K^pcooi Gr. Cqppa ^. l^eofod Sax. Hofd Rtoik. 

Head Engl. 
CANNABIS Kan^Cf/A Kam&'Gr. KeOskp IhlttJk. Hemp^^/. 
CLAMO KoI i.'0. V<)K H«br. GO^ Celt. iuui« <ir. Call &Hafioo Bi^. 
coRNu Keren Htbr. kI^^k Gr. Korn CeU. HaUm Gotb. Horn Ei^l. 
eu-LMvS iCalav Cirilf. Kixi{*&Gr. Ht^tttS'ax. Halm £»^/. 
-iiORTVB <jedher Heh: 'Gantd'Ok AtBtig^ Mtife Qfchtfrd GOh. 

Garden £11^/. 
(lyiUQ^t fVmp Grf/. tiim v'el hifiLm Gr. Twnf'Gotb. Five Engl. 
<iy«» P16 C<*. ^tt'Gr. Q^x»mb. Wio, Whofe, ^ Which .£>^/. 

From 
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"The Drmithe Ahha ^''^^ ^ Hiftory of thf Greek 

betLnoF<mei ' alplwUt of twenty fou, letters we 

leai-Q, that it was mmy centunes 
before it wa» qompl^^d i the (i) Ropiaqs fkcm to ac- 
knowledge t;Jie {a^ne of th^ir§. Whence I thisk we may 
juiUy iqfer that all have been improved -^ and that the old- 
eft now to be ioupd w^s derived from ^me other, which 
I fliall caU ^e ?rinaiOve alphalxjt of Mofc|. The order of 
th^ Qff^k Iff^ifrs) as well ^s ith^ir qameis, was plainly ta^ 
ken &€fKi tfai^ Ph#nician qr HebfeWt jas they now ftand; 
but th^ Runif: or Gothic ie^ms to be of an original fom^- 
what different. Tho' this alphab^ coniifts of .only ^xteen 
letter^,: y« I am of ppinipPj th^: k ha* Emitted feveral 
adfcitit^Qii^ oism if^to tbft of^ii;^ number. If ih/ext is ^y 
trqth i?k wh^t I have juft now adva«Qed» the vow^l A 
could not be io ancieot a tetter as tbe Digamoi^ AAd 
thei^c^e it may with fom^ reMbn be queitipn^^ whether 

in the firfl alphabet there w&iq ^y vow^s: for th^ Bj;^ 
writing feems to have been carried on without them, 
their founds bdng included in the confbnants ^ and fbme 
(2) northern men have been of opinion, diat dbey are not 
at all neceilary to {peed\- Bven when it was thought ex- 
expedient to ^ve feme written form to thpfe founds^ it 

(i) Vetuftiffima tranfeo te^ora, qwbus (^ paudores Uteray nteJimUi his tuftris 
earum forma fuermU & ^ yuque diverfa. Quintilian. Inftit. Orat. c. 8. Et 
forma Uteris Latim fue veterritms Gracorum. Sed nobis pauc^f primtm fiure : 
deinde additafuM. Tacit. An. Lib. XI. c. 14. 

(2) Polonermt Ut^ua ferream propemodtm hdbet duritiemy utpete tufmumvo- 
cali feptemy vel 0^0 fape coptdOntur confonantes. Feme £xeris eos abfque voealiha 
loqid. Afynitd eerte vidifje me oM^uem ex ea gentCt qui palamja&arety ad format" 
dam vocemy 6f expUeandos anim fenfusy vd faias fin cmfommtes fiifficere Uteras, 
Voffius dc Viribus Rhythmi. pag.58. 

T 2 (hould 
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fhould {eem that there was no occafion for fb many as we 
have at prefent. The (i) alphabet of the Etrufcans wants 
the vowels o and u ; that people could not be without 
thole two founds in ^eech ; but they had not found the 
way of diilinguifhing them by particular letters. The 
Runic alphabet wants the letter e, fb that here are three 
vowels that may be Ipared from the primitive alphabet ; 
and the a in Hebrew is no vowel, which will make a 
fourth. I imagine therefore that the [nimitive alphabet 
had no vowels, or at leaft only one mark that anfwered 
for all the reft. What that vowel was in the Runic we 
may guefs, not only from its fimple form, which is the 
ground and fupport c^ all the other letters, being a frngle 
perpendicular line, but from its place in the feries. For 
if die other vowels are removed, it will be found in the 
center of the alphabet, confrfting then of only (2) thirteen 
letters, as if it was defrgned to give life and fpirit to all 
the confbnants in this manner. 



F. I. R. F. 


«. k. 


I. 


^' 


•f. B. 


NT.*. 


f. d. r. k. 


h. n. 


i. 


s. 


t. b. 


1. m. yr. 



(i) Seignior Gori in his Mufeum Florent. Vol. L Prolcg. p. 49, itckons 
Sixteen letters in the Etrufcan alphabet, whereof V is one. But our learned 
friend Mr John Swinton, who leems to have entered further than any other 
before him, into that abftrufe part of literature, admits of only thirteen, 
and excludes both O and V, See the alphabet itfelf in the Etrufcan Hiftory 
compiled by him. Univerfal Hiftory. Vol. 16. 8vo. 

(2) Some of the ancients held that Thirteen was the original number of 
the letters, but what grounds they had for their opinion, or which were the 
letters meant, is uncertain, 'o kej^^M^ '^ fuiiSv Spr «iV s yjt(X9 h^jtw iweSr' l^« 

OT?^ a*p«at )^ TOW- ^ h/jSfS iTfoeidUf li m^y^* Oi ^V 38 iA^cw V) TPIAKAIAEK A 

•is ^bifu^ ftjZ^ 'j^Q,. Dionyf. Halic. de Stru6t, Orat. c. 14. 

I Ihall 
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cy^ Tr 1 J I fliall not attempt to find any fe- 

The Fffwels e and i ^ • • ^u j j 

, ^ cret meaning m the order and num- 

thejame. ^ ^^ ^j^^ letters, but leave that talk 

to more curious enquirers. However I muft do the letter 
£ fb much juAice, as to think that it never was admitted 
into the old alphabet fooner or later, not only becaufe it 
was near (i) akin to the letter I, but the very lame with 
it. This feems probable from its place in the Samaritan 
alphabet, where it rcprefents the letter nt, or Jod'y which 
yet in the Hebrew, as well as Runic, is the moft fimple 
of all the letters. 

rr7 1 .. ^ J .h The learned have not been able to 

The letter joa the , . ■,. . 1 r . n. 

I I f (2) divme, how one or the molt com- 

L rr I P^^^c figures of the alphabet came to 

be reduced to the moft fimple; and 

therefore it may be lawful to offer a conjedure in this 

cafe, tho* I fhall lay no very great flrefs upon it. The 

Jodf or general mark for the Vowel, might at firft be an 

auxiliary letter, like the Digamma ; and both requifite to 

diftinguiOi the fyllables. The one denoted the explofion, 

the other the attradion of the breath. We fee how near 

they approach to each other in their forms rr /rt, the vowel 

mark having the advantage of one flroke extraordinary, 

perhaps becaufe it was neceflary to all fyllables ; whereas 

the Pi^unma belonged only to the aipirated ones. When 

( 1 ) Extremam iftius vocis fyUdbam turn per E, turn per I, fcriftam kgi. Nam 
fane quam confuetum its veteribns fuerit, Utteris Ms uti indiffer enter. Aul. Gellius. 
Lib. X. c. 24. 

(2) I. ^uo cafu evenerity ut bafilitera, qua Pbcemcium nomen apud Graces re- 
tinety tantum defecerit a prifca fomuiy ut nulU ex allatis fuperius aj^s fity incer- 
tum eft. Montfauc. Palxogr. p. 129. 

harmony 
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harmony began to be ftudied, and it was found that the 
vowel {bund might be varied into particular notes : then 
perhaps it was thought neceflary that each fhould be ad- 
mitted to a place in the alphabet ; and that it would be 
more proper to begin the feries with a vowel. The place 
of the afpirate was accordingly appropriated to the &un4 
of A, and the vowel mark allotted to that of e ; the ^W 
in the mean time ftill preferving its name and place, but 
reduced, like the Digamma, tx> a more diminutive £otm. 
Whether the vowels o and u came fo early into the alpha- 
bet, as the two former, muA be left to the dilquii&tion of 
others. 

--7 r> •. a . It may be Moper to conclude this 

Toe Bntonsy ocots. «. li. j \. l 

T -n. JO ellay with a word or two upon the 

Jrtfh and baxons u n. •^- r * ^ 

irl th ht d ^^^^" writings ot our own country. 

4s itt If the Angloiaxons bought letter? 

with them into Britain, I fuppoie, 
they were the old Gothic or Runic ; the Ulphilo-Gothic 
perhaps never taking place in t^eir country. That th^ 
Runic letters were not unknown in. Ei^land^ spears from 
a few infcriptions on (i) coins, and (2) (tones, and other 
monumentS| and in fome (3) Saxon bcMoks: but whetlt^ 

(1) SQRrOl' PAK'tlS x.t^'tvrgotusLimdmtnfis. Nummus Thoresbdaom. 
Vid. D. Andr. Fountainc Praef. ad Num. Sax OFFA.. REX. BiitRMxt 
i. e.- Botred Mmetarius. Vid. Serenii Did):. Anglo-Suecico-Lac. Praef. Pag. 
21. 

(2) Vid. mpkes Thef. Ling. Septentr. baptisterium brjdekirken- 
SE. Par. III. pag.4. Tab. 2. saxum revellensb apudScotos. Ibid. Tab.4. 
pag.5. CRUX LAPiDEA apud Beoucaftk. Wanley Catal. MSS. Anglo-Sax. 
pag.248. ANNULUs AUREUS. Drake Hii^. ofYork. Appen. p. 102. Tab. 
N.26. 

(3) Vid. Hickes Thefaur. Par. I. pag. 135, 136, 148. Par. III. Tab. i, 2, 
3>4»5>6. 

they 
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they were brought In by the firft Saxons,, or rather by 
the E^iines, is a que^on : and it is ^^ertain that they ne- 
ver grew into <:c«nmon ufe. We ha^e no remains of Sa- 
xon writing fo dd as the iixth century, nw dialing rfi&t 
time do the S^cons feem to havfe ^iid much Icifure <» 
employ themfekes in that way. In the feventh centmy, 
after they became Chriftians, it is clear that they applied 
t^iemfelves to writing of books ; though I ^tfciftk we have, 
none remaining even of that century, ■excepting a few 
(i) Charters. More the Saxons antval, the cormpteA Ro- 
man letters were in ufe with the names., Brkiflj, ScoUch, 
and Irifli : an(} thcfe the Saxons wwe ceritented to mafee 
ufe of, HI writing both lifttin and Englifli, inftead of their 
own the Runic: The Runic charaiSters were perhaps at 
that time acctJunted Pagan, and unhidiowed j for they 
had an ill (2) name, as being wfed to bad ^rpofes ; at 
lead, being capita! letters, they were not io oomtnodioui 
as the others. It is true that the Saxons added two letters 
to the Latin alphabet ; for D >, TH or Thom^ and f p, W 
or Weriy are of Northern ^owth. 

(i) Thef. Ling. Sept. Par. I. pas. 169. Charta Odilredi ad Mon. Berk- 
ing. V. Cafley Cat. MSS. Reg. Bibh &c. 

(2) Hofce autem cbaraSeres ramrvner, fsu Run£«! Amaras & Acerbas w- 
carunty to quod mokftiaSt dokresy morbos, aUaque pendciofa bifce itfiigere immcis 

folitifunt Magi. A£hi judicium elanffim i^ in aniiqmtatihus nqflris ver/atij/biu 

viri D. Amgrimi Jona IJUmdit de ramrvnis expeiatti, tale obtigit re^mfutic 
*^ExiJiimo verijitnile ejfe Magos ittos Uteratura -aliqua fuos^ &f quidem vulgaris ma- 
**jm ex parte, fed virgulis 6? punSHs fuo marte excogitatis corrupta : cut titeratu- 
** ray fie corrupttCy Satbana perfuafuy vim &? efficaciam maximam ineffe credide- 
*^rinty (^ ipfo agentCy ac ilkdentey experti funt." OI. Wormius Lit. Runica. 
C.5. By this one might be induced to ^ink, that fomc of thofe deformed 
alphabets, given us by DrHickes, were of the ramrvner kind. 



This 
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iTw C I R '^^ alphabet, whilft the Saxon kn- 

•^ * guage flouriflied in England, varied but 
little as to the forms of the letters ; tho* it cannot be call- 
ed entirely the fame. In eveiy age ibme icribes excelled 
others in writing, and all differed a little from thofe who 
went before them ; but flill the humour and dud of the 
letters was pretty well preferved for about four hundred 
years; for I think that period will take in all the Saxon 
writii^ that is now remaining. When the Normans en- 
forced their language upon us, another fort of charader 
crept in with it by degrees ; however the old Saxon books 
itill remained, and the letters in which they are written, 
have by courtefy been called Saxon to this day. As there 
are but few of them that differ from the common cha- 
raders now in ufe; eveiy Englifh reader is, or ought to 
be, acquainted with them; and therefore it will be un~ 
necefla^ to dwell any longer upon them. . 



F. W. R. L. 
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Pag.Zj. tin. 10. DekMzy. 

Pag. 89, lin. I. Jdde QKeEITAN. 

Pag. 138. Not. 2. lin. 3. In Sccundae /. Initio Secundae. 
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